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GET HOME WITH 


The man... the product. . . the company that people remember 
is the one that shows them something extraordinary. 

The Coca-Cola Company did it in “Lucky You'’—now being shown 
in schools across the country—handled from script to screen by 
Jam Handy 

This special public relations service effectively delivers an 
important message on safety and carries the endorsement of 
the National Education Association. 


YOUR MESSAGE 


“Lucky You” is directed to the young in heart with a message 
sent straight home to Mother. 


No matter whom you're trying to reach—no matter what you're 
selling—your idea, your product, or your corporate image— 
we're in business to help you make lasting impressions that 
are effective. 


You'll find, as The Coca-Cola Company has found through the years, 
a Jam Handy production is an investment that pays dividends. 


7c JAM HANDY Onganigéline 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES * DRAMATIZATIONS e PRESENTATIONS 


HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 


DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 


VISUALIZATIONS e SLIDEFILMS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 


What makes a newspaper great? 


Deftly fitting 
together the puz- 
zling pieces of 
the day’s news 
has been reward- 
ing work again 
this past year for 
Minneapolis Star 
and ribune 
staffers and 

“ editors. 

To the Star and Tribune’s Western 
European correspondent Graham 
Hovey went the 1958 Overseas Press 
Club of America Award for The Best 
American Press Interpretation of 
Foreign Affairs. ““Hovey,” said the 
citation, “sought to make sense of 
the morass of caucuses, maneuvers 
and technicalities that were becloud- 
ing the daily dispatches from the 
United Nations. The incisive articles 
that resulted could only enrich the 
reader’s understanding.” 

Hovey’s United Nations coverage 
was also among the factors men- 
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tioned by the National Headliners 
Club in presenting the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune with a special cita- 
tion for consistently comprehensive 
coverage of local, national and for- 
eign affairs during 1958. 

Another factor: the Minneapolis 
Star Program of Information on 
World Affairs (now in its 13th 
year ) through which 80,000 Upper 
Midwest high school students gain 
a clearer understanding of world 
news events. 

Robert Hewett, the Star and 
Tribune’s Middle East staff corre- 
spondent, based in Beirut, is a form- 
er National Headliners Club award 
winner for his reports in the Star on 
life in communist countries. 

Also recently cited by the Head- 
liners Club: Minneapolis Tribune 
science writer Victor Cohn for his 
brilliant series on Russian science, 
“The Year of the Sputnik,’’ written 
after extensive travel in Russia. This 
same series has also just won for 


Cohn a coveted Sigma Delta Chi 
award for distinguished service in 
journalism, the third such honor 
that has come to him. 


Penetrating reporting, accurate 
and complete news coverage, and 
clear, concise editing are day-after- 
day, cover-to-cover objectives of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
objectives — have earned for 
these two ood newspapers the regu- 
lar readership and responsive regard 
of an entire region: the 3% state 
Upper Midwest area. 


Minneapolis 
Starand Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


635,000 SUNDAY. 500,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
Copr., 1959, The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 


*Advertisers reach the most desir- 
able markets in America on ABC day- 
time TV. Audiences are concentrated 
in the more populous “A” and “B” 
counties —the areas with the most 
sales potential. 

ABC audiences are younger, larger 
families. And ABC-TV costs are the 
lowest in all of television. A quarter 
hour costs only $7,200. Even an ad- 
vertising giant, spending over $56,000 
a week, would pay twice the ABC cost 
for a similar segment on another net- 
work. And you get more for what 
you pay on ABC — more commercial 
time, more homes per dollar, greater 
frequency. You can place your three 
commercials (per % hour bought) on 
three different days, in three different 
shows—shows like the hilarious com- 
edy series starring Bob Cummings, 
The Gale Storm Show, Restless Gun, 
and Johnny Carson’s Who Do You 
Trust? Call us today for full details. 


doy 
ABC’ TELEVISION 


7 W. 66TH ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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To Go with the Belt — Slacks 


COMING SOON 


How Pfizer Grows Internationally 


“World-minded” Chas. Pfizer & Co. is now in 100 countries of the 
Free World. Basis for the company’s program abroad is its talent 
for going local in every country it enters—and trying to beat the 


Reds to it. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Executive Offices: 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 6-4800 


HIGHLIGHTS 


MORE CUSTOMER-CATERING FOR MEDIA 


Its a new era in magazine advertising as the big guns ex- 
pand setups for advertising by geographic sections. For 
the advertiser: split-runs mean custom-built markets at 
reduced costs. Page 43 


FOR NEXT QUARTER: AT LEAST 7% SALES GAIN 


So says SM’s Future Sales Ratings Board of Analysts. 
Twenty-one industries get higher ratings; none go down. 
Business can look beyond current overall improvement to 
new upswing caused by a happy combination of new 
products and big inventories—and the dollars available to 
move them. Page 31 


CONFIDENCE SWELLS BUDGETS—AND PROFITS 


This company knows how to spend for results. And with 
heavy attention to advertising and research, manpower 
and marketing, Pitney-Bowes doesn’t have to blow with 
the business wind—it steams up and pushes. Page 25 


BUSINESSMEN TAKE TO THE HILLS 


Life can be beautiful in suburbia—and profitable too, 
proves this group of once harried commuters. All you have 
to do is find another Westport, Conn., some old abandoned 
buildings and watch the business waft in. Page 28 
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Executive Shifts 


High Spot Cities 
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*ABC's cost is the lowest available in 
daytime television~$7,200 per quar- 
ter hour. For what you’d pay on an- 
other network, you can buy two or 
three times as much on ABC-TV day- 
time. The result: more commercials, 
providing more sales impressions, 
greater reach and greater frequency. 


Advertisers on ABC daytime tele- 
vision get more flexibility, too. With 
ABC's daytime plan, you may place 
three commercials (per % hr.) on 
different shows — shows like the 
hilarious comedy series starring Bob 
Cummings, The Gale Storm Show, 
Restless Gun, and Johnny Carson's 
Who Do You Trust? And ABC audi- 
ences are choice — younger, larger, 
growing families—concentrated in the 
most desirable markets (“A” and “B” 
counties). Call us for complete details. 


daylem? 
ABC’ TELEVISION 


7 W. 66TH ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


WE 
CAN HELP 
YoU TOO 


AMERICA'S GREATEST 
DISTRIBUTORS 
HAVE 
INCREASED DECREASED 
SALES PERSONNEL 
VOLUME TURNOVER 
THROUGH CONSTANT USE 
OF 
NATIONAL 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
THE 
NATION'S LARGEST PRIVATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


CONFIDENT! AL—COMPETENT 
TESTED—FAST—NATIONAL 
RECRUITMENT SERVICE 


MAINTAIN YOUR SALES 
PERSONNEL 
THE MODERN WAY 
IT TAKES SALESMANSHIP 
TO QUALIFY AS AN N.P.C. 
SALES APPLICANT 


CALL YOUR LOCAL N.P.C, MEMBER 


LEVEQUE TOWER—COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ASK FOR A COPY OF 
THE EMPLOYMENT COUNSELOR 


Hiring 
Salesmen? 


Write for a sample copy of 
Sales Management's applica- 


tion blank. 


Address: 
Sales Management 
630 Third Ave. 

New York 17, New York 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 6-4800 


EDITORIAL 


PUBLISHER and EDITOR 
VICE PRESIDENT, EDITORIAL 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
MANAGING EDITOR 
SENIOR EDITOR 


Human Interest Editor 
Senior Associate Editor 
Midwest Editor 

Copy Editor 

Art Director 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
Associate Director of Research 
Consulting Economist 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Assistant Production Manager 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Editorial Assistants 


Philip Salisbury 

A. R. Hahn 

John H. Caldwell 
Robert C. Nicholson 
Lawrence M. Hughes 


Harry Woodward 
Alice B. Ecke 
Robert A. Kelly 
Phyllis B. Daignault 
Rich Life 


Dr. Jay M. Gould 
Alfred Hong 
Peter B. B. Andrews 


T. Robert O’Brien 
Alice Harris 


H. M. Howard 
Grace Bigger 
Barbara Saypol 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


DIRECTOR 
Assistant Director 
Subscription Manager 


U. S. and Canada: $10 a year 


OFFICERS 


President 

Treasurer 

Vice President, Sales 
Vice President, Editorial 
Senior Vice Presidents 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Associated 


4p Business 


"fee Circulations = Publications 


SALES een, we with which Is Incorporated 


Practice. INDUSTRIAL: 


Publications 


R. E. Smallwood 
Edward S. Hoffman 
Cc. V. Kohl 


Foreign: $15 


John W. Hartman 
Ralph L. Wilson 
Randy Brown 

A. R. Hahn 

C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. 
W. E. Dunsby 

R. E. Smallwood 
Wm. McClenaghan 


Bill Brothers Publications in MARKETING (in addi- 
tion to Sales Management): Sales Meetings, Premium 
Rubber World, Plastics 
Technology. MERCHANDISING: Fast Food, Floor 
Covering Profits and Modern Tire Dealer. 
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The boy working in the shadow of Lincoln has one 
great, indefinable advantage over the boy working 
in the shadow of Lenin. The freedom to ask, and to 
challenge, and to refuse to think by rote. 
Yet, with all this freedom, the question before the 
United States remains: is he working hard enough? 
If our student goes to school for six hours a day, 
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and their student goes eight. q If our student does 
one hour of homework and their student does three. 
¢ If our student takes easy courses and their student 


takes hard ones . .. Who is more likely to succeed? 
These are questions we can ask about our youth. 
Should we not also ask them of ourselves? 
Young & Rubicam, Advertising 


~ 


» ARB 


> 


~ L8% bigger than 
anything else in * 
~~ the time period!” 


<> 
According to ARB, that's how highly the Jack Paar personality scores with Chicago viewers. WNBQ's rating 

averages well over twice that of the feature film fare or anything else in the 10:15 p.m. to midnight time period, 
Monday through Friday. And on WNBQ, Jack delivers audiences at a cost per thousand homes as low as $1.15! 


Choose the favorite sport of Chicago viewers — Jack Paar—on Chicago's quality television station. 


Channei 5 in Chicago NBC Owned Sold by NBC Spot Sales bY 


EDITORIALS 


Newspapers Go A-Courtin’ 


You, as a sales executive, recognize the value of top level | ead 
contacts to sell both your industry and your company’s products for one purpose 
and services. Now the newspaper industry is wooing you as a 
top executive customer and prospect. 


For example, board members of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association’s Bureau of Advertising, in the words of 
Louis A. Weil, Jr., chairman (publisher, Lafayette, Ind., Journal 
and Courier), “now periodically get together for informal but 
entirely practical working sessions with top level executives of 
big advertisers.” In December newspaper executives called on 
Henry Ford II and Ermest Breech “and their people at Ford,” 
and the next day they called on “John Gordon, president of 
General Motors and that corporation’s division vice president 
and advertising and sales managers.” 


So you can expect a call from newspaper publishers who will 
ask for the opportunity to tell you their basic sales story. News- 
paper publishers recognize, W eil reminded his fellow publishers 
at their April convention, “In today’s stiff competition for the 


advertiser's dollar, nothing can be taken for granted.” Certainly 
publishers are not taking you, the sales executive, for granted. _ 
They are wooing you hard. 


Real Purpose of Distribution 


Sometimes it takes a personal emergency to dramatize the MAT 10 
real function of our distribution system. 


In Pavia, Italy, a five year old boy lay dying from leukemia. im What better place . 
The boy’s parents learned that a special drug, leucovorin, could . 
be obtained from Lederle Laboratories Division of American What better fiming . 
Cyanamid Co. in Pearl River, N. Y. At 1 p.m. on a Saturday, the for your 
father appealed to the Rome bureau of The Associated Press, 
which relayed the request to its New York office, which got in PRODUCT ADVERTISING 
touch with a pharmacy on 42nd Street. in today’s 


The New York pharmacist called Lederle at Pearl River— 
closed for the weekend. But Lederle has machinery to handle 
emergency requests when offices are closed so the call was trans- 
ferred to a Lederie man at his home. He drove to the plant, pre- complete Data File Folder. 
pared the drug for air shipment. Twenty hours later the drug 
was delivered to the ailing boy in Pavia, Italy. 


changing markets? 


Details? Send for 26¢piece 


PU i ca 


The real function of distribution is to make the goods available oa tors in the 40,092 most 
where and when people need and want them. In fact, it is an hahaa 
obligation of the people who staff the distribution system to see oat, plants, 
that goods are made available. Perhaps we find a little greater for $185-$195 per month. 
moral satisfaction in performing our jobs when a human life is at PTrTTITTTT TT Teer 
stake. We should gain daily satisfaction though, from the knowl- Industrial News 
edge that people in other parts of the world look to American ¥ROMAS PUBLINING COMPANY 
distribution to help them. They turn to us in an emergency be- se 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1,.N.Y. 
cause we have built up a reputation for delivering the goods Lj Semen wae Fineione Regieter 
year in and vear out. PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 
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ANOTHER 


State and 


PUBLISHING ADVANCE FROM MEREDITH OF 


@ 


NOW-—for the first time—farm magazine quality and 


selectivity on the state level 


From Meredith of Des Moines and America’s newest, most 
modern publishing plant comes new magazine flexibility 

new advertising and marketing opportunities to help 
national, regional and state advertisers make more sales to 
farm families in many of the richest agricultural states in 
the nation 


Effective with the January, 1960, issue, Successful 
Farming will be available to advertisers in 20 state and 
regional editions, with circulation deliveries ranging from 
67.000 to 600,000 —to 1,300,000 for the regular edition. 


For the first time, localized advertising can have all of the 
important magazine values: editorial excellence and quali- 
ty visual presentation . . full color 
long life . 


efficient market penetration 


fine reproduction . . 


augmented prestige . . . audience selectivity 


This means better, more efficient selling for the nation- 
al or regional advertiser introducing new products state by 
state, or intensifying sales efforts in specific areas . . . sup- 
porting distributors on state-wide promotions . . . person- 
alizing advertising by using dealer listings. It also makes 


quality magazine advertising available to manufacturers 
with limited distribution 


With 57 years of service helping farm families earn more 
money, increase produ. tion and profits, live better in more 
comfortable farm homes, Successful Farming enjoys un- 
usual prestige and influence — opens doors, heightens recep- 
tivity to advertising, makes sales. Advertisers now can 
have this important sponsorship and at the same time 
tailor their campaigns to solve local marketing problems. 


Successful Farming farm families are among the 
best customers in the nation. For the past decade, they 
have averaged around $10,000 a year in farm cash income; 
$12,120 in 1958. Their farms average 336 acres with 11 
permanent buildings. Throughout the great Central Valley 
the 15 agricultural Heart states SF's circulation paral- 
lels the distribution of prosperous, business farms. The 
greater the concentration of good farms . . . the more SF 
subscribers . . . the deeper SF’s penetration. 
No medium offers a better market—nationally, re- 
gionally, locally. 


Providing advertisers with greater flexibility, a better, more effective medium for 


influencing the nation’s best farm families, is another publishing advance from Meredith of Des Moines— 


America’s biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans. 
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DES MOINES... 


rming Announces 20 
ditions 


Select the combination that meets your specific needs from 
these twenty different editions of Successful Farming: 


B&W B&W 
Circu- Page Circu- Page 
Edition States lation Rate Edition States lation Rate 
lowa, Illinois, Indiana, 608,297 $3,955 13. North Dakota, South Dakota, 149,871 $1,350 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Nebraska 
Wisconsin 4 Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 320,412 $2,565 
Illinois, Indiana 218,956 $1,860 5 lowa, Minnesota, North 395,289 $3,065 
lowa 128,670 $1,160 Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota 116,748 $1,050 Nebraska 
Nebraska 67,646 $ 625 > Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 540,651 $3,785 
North Dakota, 82,225 $ 760 Wisconsin, Minnesota 
South Dakota Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 464,985 $3,370 
Wisconsin $ 705 Wisconsin, Michigan 
lowa, Illinois, Indiana 347,626 $2,780 North Dakota, South Dakota, 217,2: $1,850 
lowa, Minnesota 245,418 $2,085 Nebraska, Kansas 
lowa, Nebraska 196,316 $1,720 9 lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin 193,025 $1,690 Missouri 
Minnesota, North Dakota, 198,973 $1,740 2 Middle Atlantic, 
South Dakota New England 


For details call any Suecessful Farming office: Des Moines, Chigago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Atlaata, Boston, Mimneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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A WHBF PLUS SIGN NO. 2 


Maurice Corken, assistant general manager of WHBF 
and WHBF-TV says: 


WHBEF adheres to 
its published rates, 
assures advertisers of 
equal, fair treatment 


Without assuming a holier-than-thou 
attitude WHBF desires simply to state 
this fact about its business policy. Fair 
rates are maintained for excellent 
coverage of the market. WHBF clients 
can be sure that they receive all 
WHBF broadcasting services at the 
card rate—with equal treatment to 
everyone. 


We believe that this policy fosters 
sound, productive business relation- 
ships. This factor together with the 
usual standard criteria for measuring 
a station’s strength is why WHBF is 
selected repeatedly by agencies and ad- 
vertisers to promote the sales of their 
products to the Quad-City market. 
Mutual respect and integrity contrib- 
ute an extra measure of satisfaction to 
these frequent transactions with many, 
many clients. 


Ask Avery-Knodel, or write to 
Maurice Corken, WHBF, Telco 
Bldg., Rock Island, Iil., for recom- 
mendations and availabilities . . . radio 
or television. 


STRONG & PRODUCTIVE FROM DEEP ROOTS 


WHBF 


re lowa + RADIO & TELEVISION 


CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


ae 


Hickok was looking for a new product: The Rochester company 
first put belts and buckles together and so merchandised the combina- 
tion that the name Hickok is known wherever man feels constrained 
to hold his pants up. 


The energetic son of S. Rae Hickok, the man who founded Hickok 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., is president of the company now. A youth- 
ful (under 40) dynamo who founded the Young Presidents Organiza- 
tion—composed of men, like himself, who were presidents of their 
companies before reaching the age of 40—Ray Hickok is a descendant 
of Wild Bill Hickok. From that notable ancestor he inherited his 
derring-do. He didn’t think, despite his company’s excellent health, 
that its prognosis was too good unless it broadened its base. Large 
national men’s wear manufacturers like Hickok are faced with ‘soar- 
ing costs of advertising and a competitive marketing situation that 
demands continually increasing sales volume. In the past 20 years 
his company has spent some $17 million on national advertising and 
promotion. Hickok was probably the first men’s wear manufacturer 
to take 13 full pages in a national magazine—The Saturday Evening 
Post. All this promotion had gained for Hickok a reputation of such 
stature that its name is synonymous with belts. 


And, one day not long ago, Ray Hickok saw the direction his 
company’s diversification should take. It was so obvious he still 
chuckles over his failure to see it long before. The answer to his 
problem: slacks. Hickok slacks held up by Hickok belts! 


Ray Hickok immediately began to tear apart the whole slacks 
industry to see how he could fit into it. Some surprising facts turned 
up. First, the slacks industry is a healthy one. In 1957 it produced 
almost 113 million pairs of men’s and bovs’ slacks for a sales volume 
of over $423 million. Comparison with the 1954 figures showed the 
industry was growing. That year slacks manufacturers made a little 
over 77 million pairs of pants and had a sales volume of $269 million. 
But only a small handful of these slacks carried a brand name the 
man-on-the-street knew. 


What the slacks industry needs, and what Ray Hickok feels he 
can give it, is identity. 


He’s ready to introduce his new line of slacks—all of which will be 
styled to wear with Hickok belts. And to get the distribution he needs 
he’s initiated an extensive licensing program that will include men’s 
and boys’ wear items in all areas of sportswear. The ‘, itial licensing 
agreement was signed with Sirkin and Davis, Inc., a new company in 
the slacks field, headed by Jules Sirkin as president and Julius Davis 
as executive v-p. Both men are names to conjure with in the men’s 
wear field: Sirkin was for 16 years with McGregor-Doniger, Inc., as 
executive director of that company’s Slacks Division. Davis was v-p 
and general manager of H. Lissner Corp., another division. 

4 

Hickok’s licensing program will bring into the house an estimated 

$25-30 million in annual sales within five; years. 


Says he: “Today’s soft-goods retailers are caught in a relentless 
vise in the difficulty of keeping up profits and holding down price- 
killing markdowns. Properly styled and priced brand merchandise is 
the best answer to the problem, if it is backed with realistic national 
advertising that not only creates consumer excitement but acts as a 
springboard for in-store promotions.” 
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How to sell on the 
south forty 


The effectiveness of any farm advertising campaign 
depends on the soundness of the creative idea behind 
it. But even a brilliant idea is ineffective unless it is 
backed by an intimate knowledge of the farm market 
. . . guided by client sales objectives . . . and presented 


in the language of the audience. 


We insure the effectiveness of our farm advertising 
by placing it in the hands of creative farm marketing 
experts. To qualify for one of our farm account teams 
a man must know the business of farming—and the 
business of advertising—intimately. We have special- 


ized farm account teams in each of our offices. 


Also, we cross-fertilize our teams—every client has 


a field staff representative in each of our offices. 
Why? Well for one thing farming is regional. \ 


When new campaigns are reviewed by our plans 
board we analyze not only the national farm selling 
psychology, but the selling impact on eastern dairy 
farmers, southern sharecroppers, corn belt feeders, or 


southwestern cattleinen. 


Sometimes a minor change in copy or illustration 


will double the effectiveness when it hits farmer readers. 
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Our national farm staff has many other client bene- 
fits. With a few phone calls we can have a half dozen 
account men in the field (in as many markets) in a 
matter of hours. They can get local marketing facts in 
a hurry. Field case histories or photos come just as 
easy. And the travel cost is cut because our men live 


in your markets. 


We are accustomed to operating on this “grass 
roots” approach, but apparently it is considered un- 
usual by many advertising people. We have prepared 
a booklet on ““The Marsteller-Rickard Farm Staff” to 
answer inquiries we’ve been getting. If you'd like a 
copy, drop us a note. Or, better yet, we'd be glad to 


have you meet some of our farm staff. 


areleller. Lickard, 
Gebhardt a Keed, Inc 


ADVERTIOSGCitIin «6 
NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO *¢ HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 
MARKETING COUNSEL ® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 
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The Marketing Team at Norton Talks to Chilton 


“,.. trade paper advertising makes up 


The outgrowth of a tiny pottery shop, Norton Company was incorporated in 1885. Today the company is 
the world’s largest producer of abrasives and grinding wheels. The organization extends to every major city 
throughout the country and many foreign lands. Company headquarters and manufacturing facilities, 
in Worcester, Mass., occupy 120 buildings covering some 152 acres. Here we talked with several members of 
the Norton marketing team, each having important responsibilities in the promotion and sale of products 
produced by the company’s Abrasive Division. These are Donald L. Price, Vice President, responsible for 
all advertising and public relations, Abrasive Division market research and sales coordination; C. Leonard 
Shaw, Publicity Manager; Robert L. Cushman, Sales Manager, Grinding Wheels; and George A. Park, Sales 
Manager, Abrasives. We asked these experienced advertising and sales executives to tell us something about 
the use and value of the trade press, each from his particular point of view. Highlights of the replies make 
interesting and profitable reading .. . 


WNORTON} | 


ABRASIVES 


Robert L. Cushman ° C. Leonard Shaw . George A. Park Donald L. Price 


Mr. Price says, ‘In the industrial market, the job of selling 2% 
involves not only personal sales activities, but trade paper 
advertising as well. We depend heavily upon our carefully 
coordinated advertising to accomplish a number of objec- 
tives: to break ground for our salesmen; to transmit news 
and information about the products we make to our many 
prospects and customers; to establish corporate identity in 
new fields and among those new to the fields we serve; to 
help our organization maintain its position within our in- 
dustry. The rather obvious value of the trade press is that 
it covers our markets so effectively that its readers—the 
people we must reach--depend on it as a clearing house for 
news and information of importance to them."’ 
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to 60,000 sales calls simultaneously” 


Mr. Shaw says, ‘‘Not only does the trade paper adver- 
tising enable us to reach many important people not other- 
wise contacted, but it makes it possible for us to make up to 
60,000 sales calls simultaneously and at low cost. Further, 
our trade paper advertising program is of great value for the 
assist it gives our own sales force and the backing we can 
give to the sales efforts of our many distributors. We sub- 
scribe to the theory that to be good, advertising must offer 
reader benefit. As a result, our advertisements tell what 
Norton makes, and what our products do for the user.” 


Mr. Cushman says, ‘‘We derive major benefits from our 
trade magazine advertising every time we introduce a new 
or improved product. Our trade advertising, timed with the 
announcement, enables us to completely cover our markets 
in a short space of time. This is becoming increasingly im- 
portant as competition grows. No matter how new the 
product or how great the improvement, you've got to hit the 
market fast and hard—competition is never far behind. 
Advertising in the trade press is also important to us be- 
cause of the close support it provides for our salesmen, plus 
those in the sales organizations of our many distributors.” 


Mr. Park says, ‘‘Trade paper advertising fills a very im- 
portant area in industrial selling activities. It serves to keep 
our customers and prospects, and our many distributors, 
informed about the products we make and about the com- 
pany that makes them. And I'd say that trade paper adver- 
tising is becoming increasingly important and valuable for 
another reason overlooked by many. As industry spreads 
out, as new plants are built in industrial centers located far 
out in the suburbs of our cities, coverage by salesmen 
becomes increasingly expensive and time consuming. This 
condition can be offset, at least in part, with the help of a 
sound advertising campaign.”’ 


Trade and industrial publications serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make it possible 
for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground—at a time when they are seeking informa- 
tion and are most receptive to your message. 

Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a 
company with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 publications outstanding. 
Each covers its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence and quality-controlled circulation. The result 
is confidence on the part of readers and advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


= 
COMPANY 
— Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age » The Spectator » Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder + Gas 
Commercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries * Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone + Optical Journal & Review of Optometry » Motor Age 
Hardware World « Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing + Distribution Age + Product Design & Development + Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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AMERICA’S 1OthH TV MAREE TE 
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or READING 


we HARRISBURG 


camiisie 


Guasevence COATESViLLG 
LANCASTER 


316,000 WATTS 


WGaGAL-Tv 


CHANNEL 8 ¢ Laneaster, Pa. * NBC and CBS 


The WGAL-TV audience is greater than the combined 
audience for all other stations in the Channel 8 multi- 
city coverage area. 


STEINMAN STATION © 1,057,725 households 946,863 TV households 
Clair McCollough Pres. © $3.8 billion annual retail sales 


Representative: The MEEKER Company, Inc. + New York « Chicago + Los Angeles « San Francisco 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS — 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


Credit Buying Booming Again 

Not since 1955, when consumers went on an 
unprecedented — and as yet unmatched — credit- 
buying spree, has there been such a surge in 
installment buying. In just the first four months 
of this year consumer credit outstanding rose 


almost $1.5 billion. Last year, in the same period, 
it dropped $0.5 billion. 


Chief factor behind the consumer's race for 
greater indebtedness is his apparent liking for the 
1959 automobiles. It will be a good auto year, 
with perhaps six million units sold. And while 
this number is nearly two million short of the 
1955 record, the consumer is having to borrow 
15% to 20% more than he did then because of 
today’s higher price tags. Roughly the same per- 
rentage of new car sales are being financed this 
year as in ‘55. 


The growth of credit cards, plus bank and depart- 
ment store credit. plans, are contributing to the 
rise. In the January through April period, when 
installment credit rose $1.5 billion, non-install- 
ment credit increased nearly $0.4 billion. 


For the short-term, at least, credit buying is a 
healthy sign. It will contribute significantly to 
“The Biggest Third Quarter in History,” which 
Sales Management’s Future Sales Ratings Board 
is predicting for the summer months. (Page 31.) 


What a “Printed” Sales Call Can Do 


The advertiser who judges the effectiveness of 
an ad or an advertising medium solely on the 
coupon response it delivers is probably not recog- 
nizing his best reasons for advertising. 


In the industrial field, for example, a typical sales 
call may cost $21 — and usually quite a few calls 
must be made before an order results. Through 
advertising, a prospect can be reached for just a 
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few cents, and even though he does not order 
from the ad, he’s likely to be a softer prospect for 
the next “in person” sales call he receives. 


Purchasing Magazine makes this point very well 
in the first of some “Reader Action” studies that 
it is undertaking. Personal interviews with 100 
readers showed that while they placed 25 direct 
orders for products or services in response to the 
ads in one issue, they took 139 additional specific 
actions which could lead to a sale. The total 
included 39 who are “keeping the advertisement 
to refer to when need for product or service 
arises.” 


It is interesting to note that only 55% of the ads 
in the issue created reader action. This empha- 
sizes the truism that while a medium can reach 
prospects and set up a responsive atmosphere, it 
is up to the advertisement to do the selling. 


Zenn .Kaufmann, well-known sales consultant, 
illustrates the above point by asking: “If I sent 
a telegram to a friend requesting a loan of $50 
and if he didn’t send me $50, should I blame 
Western Union?” 


Private Brands Showing Strength 
Without comment, we reprint here two para- 
graphs on “private vs. national brands” taken from 
the 1959 edition of “Facts in Grocery Distribu- 
tion,” issued by Progressive Grocer: 


“Private brands, according to the chains and 
wholesalers that handle and promote them, sold 
in considerably greater volume last year than in 
any previous year. Many reasons for their new 
strength are advanced—but perhaps the most con- 
vincing clue is the price differential that appears 
to be widening between the manufacturer or 
national brand and the private brand. For many 
years the average differential ranged between 5% 
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and 10%—but today the price advantage held by 
many private brands has become greater, often 
ranging between 10% and 20%. 


“Retailers who actively promote private brands 
cite the need for greater profit that confronts 
every operator. They point out that costs of doing 
business have been going up, that investment in 
store and facilities is much higher than it used to 
be. Some manufacturer brands, they say, have not 
changed the retailer profit structure that existed 
10 and even 20 years ago when expenses and 
margins were lower.” 


Westinghouse Tests Rental Plan 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. is making a bid for 
a $200 million market! Apartment operators in 
five cities are being asked if they'd be interested 
in renting the refrigerators, ranges, room air con- 
ditioners, dishwashers, freezers, washers and 
dryers that go into their multiple dwelling units. 


Managers of rental properties (in which 10% of 
the nation lives) annually tie up $200 million in 
purchasing appliances for their units. If they 
were to follow Westinghouse’s renting proposal, 
this capital would be freed for other uses . 
and at the same time the apartments would be 
assured of new and up-to-date appliances, which 
could be purchased ultimately at “attractive 
prices.” The rental charges, says Westinghouse, 
would be graduated depending on the number 
and kind of appliances and the length of the 
contract. 


Motorola’s Wonderful Problem 


David Kutner, distribution manager of Motorola, 
Inc., is telling a unique story these days. It goes 
like this: 


Last fall, Motorola launched a merchandising plan 
designed to demonstrate the quality and reliability 
of its TV sets. Each of 331 dealers was to place 
a sealed Motorola in his window. The set was 
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then turned on and allowed to operate continu- 
ously, Customers and passers-by were invited to 
estimate how long the set would run before fail- 
ing. The person coming closest with his guess 
would get the set — after it had been repaired. 
Sounds like a simple, effective merchandising 
plan, doesn’t it? 


Response was good. Only one hitch: Now, seven 
months after the contest began, 151 of the sets 
are still going strong, having run consecutively 
for seven months or a total of over 6,000 hours — 
equivalent to 5 or 6 years of average playing time. 
And they show no signs of slowing down. 


Consumer estimates of running time have been 
exceeded in most cases and dealers are calling in 
for instructions on what to do now. Kutner is 
busy these days telling them to reconstitute the 
contests. At the same time he’s happy with his 
problem. “As far as I know,” he says, “this is the 
first time in the television industry where the 
excellent quality and reliability of a product has 
posed problems.” 


INTERESTING, IF NOT SIGNIFICANT .. . 


A new bed that wakens the sleeper by raising him 
into a sitting position in the morning has been 
created by Simmons Co. It works off the clock 
radio and conceivably could be synchronized with 
TV, phonograph, electric fan, reading lamp and 
coffee percolator to make a completely automated 
bedroom . . . Color tastes vary regionally as 
illustrated by Dodge car sales records: 14% of 


Easterners preferred jet black; 8.9% of Midwest- 
erners did, too, but fewer than one out of ‘20 


Western car buyers selected it . . . You can get 
an all-electric kitchen — dishwasher, dryer, range, 
refrigerator — for just 345 books of green stamps 
.. . And a church in Texas offers green stamps 
for attendance . . . Of the anticipated five million 
portable radios to be sold this year, 75% will 
be the new transistor portables . . . A normal 
person blinks 25 times while watching the aver- 
age one-minute TV spot commercial . . . Candy 
sales this Halloween are expected to beat all 
other candy-selling holidays. 
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McCall’s circulation 
is at an all-time high 


A new dimension in magazine publishing — exciting, com- 
pelling editorial features, presented in dramatic full color, 
plus more pages of service features — has given McCall’s 
the greatest total circulation in its 89-year history. 


Today, an average in excess of 5,400,000 copies of each 
issue of McCall’s is sold. 

And—-especially important to advertisers looking for proof 
of a magazine’s vitality — month after month McCall’s has 
been selling out on most newsstands across the country. The 
June issue, in a traditionally difficult newsstand month for 
all publications, hit an all-time June high for McCall’s on 
the newsstands. 


A look at the July issue will show you why more and more 
women are turning to McCall’s. 


Added Note: August McCall’s is 
9.8% higher in advertising 
linage than August 1958. 

And July McCall's was up more 
than 21% in advertising linage 
over the same month last year. 


=» Mel alls 


. the magazine 
of Togetherness 
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In the New York market 
460,000 families * spun 
own two or more Cars 


And among these two-car families in the New 
York area, the Daily News has 550,000 adult 
readers—as many as the other New York City 
morning papers combined; 160,000 more than 
the evening papers combined. 

Source: Profile of the Millions—2nd Edition, a 


massive study of New York market characteristics. 


For a presentation, call any News office. 


Whether you are selling imported 
cars or imported liqueurs, houses, 
insurance, securities, top price line 
apparel or any big ticket item—you 
find more prospects in The News than 
in any other New York newspaper. By 
any index, The News has the largest 
share of the quality market. 

Nearly two million circulation (city 
and suburban) adds dynamic drive to 
any sales effort, moves mountains of 
merchandise through assorted outlets, 
or screens out the limited prospects. 

For class coverage or mass, there is 
no substitute in the New York market 
for The News. And no other medium 
delivers so much sell for the money. 
Get the facts from any New York 
News ofhice. 


THE (29) NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


More than twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America. 


News Building, 220 East 42nd St., N.Y. 17—Tribune Tower, Tribune Square, Chicago 11—155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
3460 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5— Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26—27 Cockspur St., London S.W. 1, England 
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This Tender Leaf premium offer is printed right 


on the foil wrap—‘‘Only $2.00 with zip-off panel 
for this exciting Brownie Bullet Camera premium!” 


BULLET Camera 


° 


BROWNIE 


From shelf to shoppers basket... 
Proof Kodak premiums make customers BUY/ 


Here's an exciting promotion that ties in perfectly 
with family fun! Standard Brands moves extra Tender 
Leaf Tea off of grocers’ shelves with a Brownie Bullet 
Camera premium offer! Gets shoppers to sample Tender 
Leaf Tea! 

Like most practiced merchandisers, Standard 
Brands chooses a premium that sells itself . . . one that 
the greatest possible number of potential customers 
want for themselves! So it is with this Brownie Bullet 
Camera. It’s Kodak’s premium special, with a proved 
record of success. 


Name your particular premiuin requirements—con- 
sumer premiums... dealer or sales-force incentives... 
employee gifts or awards. You'll find the right pre- 
mium for your needs in Kodak’s full line of ‘‘most- 
wanted” premiums, from $4.25 to $850! Includes the 
most complete line of automatic, electric-eye- photo 
equipment ever! Mail coupon for details on exciting 
promotion opportunities with Kodak premiums. 


Prices are list and subject to change without notice 
** Kodak’ and “* Brownie’ are trademarks 


If it’s made by Kodak, you know it’s good 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Sr nr nnn nr nr nnn nnn se MAIL COUPON TODAY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me more details on promotion opportunities with Kodak premiums. I am interested in consumer 


premiums [_]; dealer and sales-force incentives (]; employee and business gifts and awards (_]; other [ 


Name. 


Position 


Company Street 


TRADEMARK 


City Zone 


3, 


Planned use of Long Distance pays off! 


Do you encourage your salesmen to use Long Distance 


( > ap TATS -of C cts? ’s ¢ 
to make appointments with out-of-town prospects? It’s a LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


sure bet to save time—and time is money. 


Here are some examples: 
Chicago to Toledo ....... . 80¢ 
New Orleans to Houston .. . . . $105 
Do they ask for orders right on the phone? It pays off Detroit to New York ...... . . $128 
Philadelphia to Indianapolis . . . . $135 
Washington, D.C. to Los Angeles . . $250 


Are your salesmen calling their customers between visits? 


It’s a smart way to stay ahead of competition. 


big—telephone selling is so much like selling in person. 


If you’ve been holding back on Long Distance, put it to 
. A . - These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first 
work on a planned basis. Crowther & Hughes in East River- three minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


ton, N. J., did. “It tripled our business,” says Ed Hughes. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 
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“Go” is gone 


In your issue of May l, page 
7 [Editorials], you expressed fears 
that some advertiser might adopt 
“Stop,” “Go,” etc., as trademarks. 

Sorry to disappoint. We did 
exactly that a number of years ago. 
We used “Go” as a brand name for 
our foot powder. 

We hope you will be able to 
print this letter because somebody 
is sure to think “Go” is a good 
name as we do, and use it for some 
product, only to discover that we 
have prior rights to the name. 


David B. Storms 
Chiropody Prescriptions, Inc. 
East Orange, N. J. 


grade A” music 


With reference to a smal. ar- 
ticle, “Every Cow Can Be Con- 
tented Now,” [Sales Management, 
May 15 issue, “Significant Trends” ] 


As long ago as the early thirties 
Carnation Milk Company had a 
definitely practical method of keep- 
ing Carnation Cows contented. At 
their farm in Carnation, Washing- 
ton, they were subjected to sooth- 
ing music 24 hours a day, milked 
four times a day and enjoyed the 
pleasure of a private box stall. 
With almost personal service as to 
their diet and attention is it any 
wonder they became the champion 
producers of the world? Is it any 
wonder they were contented? 

I do not work for Carnation, but 
I did have the privilege and pleas- 
ure of staying at “the farm” during 
a long-ago holiday. 

Hugh C. Cameron 
San Francisco, Cal. 


“trade” challenges 
“consumer's” newness 


I noted with interest your com- 
ments on page 12 of the May 15 
issue relative to the forthcoming 
policy of Look Magazine [“Look 
Announces Advertising by Zones”] 
in publishing seven regional edi- 
tions. While this may be con- 
sidered a revolutionary and pro- 
gressive step in the consumer 
magazine field, it is not new insofar 
as BOXOFFICE Magazine is con- 
cerned. 

BOXOFFICE has been operat- 
ing on the sectional system since 
the 1930's. It comprises nine re- 
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gional editions. . . . / An independ- 
ent film distributor or an equip- 
ment dealer who can sell only in a 
particular market can reach his 
potential buyers by advertising 
only in the edition which serves 
that market at a much lower rate 
than if he had to insert copy in a 
magazine which has only national 
coverage. 

With all due respect to Look, 
all I'd like to say is that BOX- 
OFFICE has been doing the same 
thing that Look is launching, for 
years. In my opinion, the sec- 
tional plan is the most logical and 
most economical for the advertiser. 


Al Steen 
Eastern Editor 
BOXOFFICE 
New York, N. Y. 


“do-it-yourself” hops Atlantic 


I have taken a very great inter- 
est reading your article [“Heath 
Develops New Dealer Group Pay- 
ing Mail-Order Consumer Prices”| 
in Sales Management, issue of May 
15. 

I would appreciate some infor- 
mation regarding the “Do-it-your- 
self” business. Those lines are gen- 
erally unknown on the Continent 
and our firm is looking for Ameri- 
can licenses in that field. Please, 
could you answer these questions: 

e Which are the leading firms 
in the Do-it-yourself field? 

e Do you know other firms 
using direct mai! order operations 
in the Do-it-yourself field? 

@ What kind of introduction 
should be needed to start business 
talk with those firms? 

Of course, I am ready to give 
you any information you may re- 
quire on our firm. We have a 
direct mail order plant in four 
countries of the Common Market 
and could distribute on a large 
scale any products, provided they 
are competitive. 


Paul J. Druez 
Filatures Des 3 Suisses 
Oreq — Tournai 
Belgium 


> SM is turning Mr. Druez’ 
request over to you, its readers. 
Perhaps some of you may wish to 
contact him directly and may find 
in his European marketing set-up 
ready-made new distribution chan- 
nels. 


COS Cosecoceceeeeeeveseeee 


MEETING 
COMING UP? 


Here’s a Pack of Ideas 


Handy, pocket-size booklet con- 
tains reprints of some of the 
most popular articles on meet- 
ing planning that have ap- 
peared in Sales Meetings. 


32 pages—more than 
14 articles 


CONTENTS 


What I've Learned from My 
11,000 Speaking Engagements 

Put Small Groups to Work for 
Idea Developments 

Guided Conference: Good 
Substitute for Skilled 
Leadership 

Why Doesn't Brainstorming 
Always Seem to Work? 

Buzz-Write Workshop Insures 
Participation 

A Conference Is a Contest— 
Do You Win Or Lose? 

If It's Worth Saying It's Worth 
Reporting 

How Bankers Become Good 
Speakers 

43 Ways to Excite Interest in 
Your Meeting Objectives 

For the Modern Meeting 
Planner: Guide to Styles, 
Groups, Methods 

Good Audiences—Made Not 
Born 

It's Real Work to Plan 
Women's Activities 

Your Planning On-the-Spot 
Program Change Is Valuable 

How to Get the Most 
Out of Hotel Service 


Send 50 cents in coin to: 
Readers’ Service Dept. 


SALES MEETINGS 


1212 Chestnut St., Philo. 7, Pa. 
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QUESTION: 


What big isolated market in the West.... 


has more people than live in each of 16 states.... 
who spend more for food than residents in each of 15 states, 


more for automotive products than residents in each of 16 states, 
and more for drugs than residents in each of 14 states 


--and is covered with just one big ‘‘newspaper-buy’’? 
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"ANSWER: 


©) The Spokane Market 


IDAHO 


it's 4 times as 
big as it looks 


Total Spokane Markel 
Net Income 
$2,009,334,000 


The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle reach 
5 out of 10 families. 


Retail Trading Zone 
Net Income 
$1,250,602,000 


The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle reach 
7 out of 10 families. 


pry 
ES seas 004,000 


The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle reach 
more than 9 out of 10 families. 


Totals are cumulative; Sales Management 1959 


Look at the full sales potential of the Spokane Market and 
you find it’s a much bigger market than many individual states. 
For this is a market that cannot be measured by its metropolitan 
area alone. Entirely surrounded by towering mountain ranges and 
with 300 or more miles separating Spokane from other metro- 
politan areas, it is a completely independent, solidly unified mar- 
keting unit—4 times as big as its metropolitan area in population, 
income and retail sales! And you sell it ALL with an “A” schedule in 
one big ‘“‘newspaper-buy” — The Spokesman-Review and Spokane 
Daily Chronicle. Together, they reach 1 out of every 2 families! 


Spokane is a BURGOYNE Grocery and Drug Test City 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW Saree 
nd Empire 
SPOKANE DaILyYy CHRONICLE Prd 


1 out of every 
Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. Sunday Spokesman-Review carries Metro Sunday comics and This Week magazine 2 families 
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think 
twice 
about 
lacoma 


In the Puget Sound Circle, 68,678 families, who buy 
18% of all food sold, will never see your advertisement 


if the Tacoma News Tribune is left off your list 


THINK TWICE: The Tacoma Market is a big, important market . . . Pop- 
ulation, 324,200; Retail Sales, $344,163,000; Food Sales, $93,062,000. 


Only the Tacoma News Tribune provides selling coverage. 
Circulation of the News Tribune is now nearly 85,000. 
Ask the men at SAWYER -FERGUGON- WALKER COMPANY, Inc. 
New York + Chicago « Philadelphia + Detroit + Atlanta «+ Los Angeles *« San Francisco 
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Pitney-Bowes Spends and Grows 


for customer prospecting. The policy pays. big dividends . . . 


Pitney-Bowes’ gross income has tripled in less than a decade. 


AB, 
Ne 
ONE ie 
Here’s one company that’s not afraid to invest in development. 
It spends heavily for advertising and sales, for research and 
RA 
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“Does it pay to advertise more in a 
recession?” 

A woman stockholder brought up 
this question at the annual meetin 
of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., of Stamford, 
Conn., in April 1958. 

Frederick Bowes, Jr., replied: “It 
certainly does. When you approach a 
hill, you increase pressure on the gas 
pedal.” 

Vice President Bowes, long in 
charge of public relations and adver- 
tising, this year took over P-B’s inter- 
national operations. Richard K. Jewett 
is now manager of advertising. 

Pitney-Bowes’ advertising expendi- 
tures, objectives and results are no 
secret to its 8,500 stockholders—nor 
to its 4,300 employes, who also get 
P-B’s annual report, as well as a thor- 
ough briefing by company officials in 
annual “Jobholder” meetings. 

The annual report, signed by Presi- 
dent Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., regu- 
larly carries a section on Advertising 
(as well as sections on Sales, Service, 
Customers, Employes, Engineering, 
etc.). Regularly, it reproduces cur- 
rent examples of publication and 
direct-mail advertising. In a double- 
spread “15-year record” it shows the 
trends, not only of such results as 
gross income and net profits, but the 
year-by-year, down-to-the-last-dollar 
expenditures for such functions as ad- 
vertising and research and develop- 


ment, which feed continuing growth. ° 


Reporting in March 1958 for the 
year 1957, Wheeler said: 

“Our advertising is not only stimu- 
lating sales but helps to hold down 


SMALLER COMPANIES, TOO, can meet 
“five o'clock frenzy” with P-B mailing 
machines. To build sales and rentals of 
postage meters like this goes four fifths 
of the 1959 ad budget. Balance of the 
budget is divided among other products. 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
Senior Editor 


our distribution costs. . . . To support 
the more intensive selling effort 
needed to attain our sales goal for 
1958, we have appropriated $1,350,- 
000 for advertising.” (Actually, 1958 
advertising expenditures were stepped 
up 25% to $1,369,000, a rise three 
times as great as that between 1956 
and ’57.) 


Adopted in the midst of deepening 
recession—when, for the first time in 
many years, the company’s sales force 
had failed to reach its steadily larger 
targets—the bigger budget did not 
breeze through! 

It took a lot of planning—and per- 
suasion. 

The November 15, 1957, 


issue of 
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Sales Management carried a piece by 
Editor and Publisher Philip Salisbury 
on “Dividends vs. Development.” One 
interested reader was Fred Bowes: “I 
quoted liberally from it, not only be- 
fore my fellow officers, but also be- 
fore our Board of Directors.” 

(Only three of the ten Board mem- 
bers are P-B officers: Walter H. 
Wheeler, Harry M. Nordberg, execu- 
tive v-p, and William F. Bernart, v-p 
for engineering. Of the seven “outside” 
members, three. are lawyers, one is 
a university president, two are indus- 
trialists and one is a financier.) 

Both the officers and Board de- 
cided to approve this biggest-ever 
advertising budget. 

Bowes wrote Salisbury: “The thing 
that tipped the scale, I believe, was 
your own editorial statement that . . . 
you, personally, were going to invest 
your funds in companies which look 
beyond the present minor difficulty 
to the future and actually increase 
marketing expenditures, even if it 
meant shaving profit margins and 
even dividends.” 

In the first two months of 1958 
P-B’s new business fell 19%. But 
then the trend was turned. 

Reporting 1958 record gross in- 
come of $51,340,817 and net profit 
of $4,424,325, or $287,000 more than 
in 1957 — Wheeler found the adver- 
tising to be “more effective than it 
has ever been.” Readership and coded 
indices showed greater response from 
magazines, business publications and 


Investing in “Development,” 
P-B Earns More “Dividends” 


In the 1949-58 decade Pitney-Bowes, Inc. .. 

Nearly trebled gross income, from $18.5 to $51.3 million . . . 
Gross income increased every year in this period. 

More than doubled net profit, from $1.7 to $4.4 million . 
Net profit expanded every year. For the ten years its ratio to sales 
averaged 7.95%. In “depression” 1958 profit-to-sales ratio was 
8.6%: 

More than quadrupled research and development expenditures, 
from $360,002 to $1,626,286. . . For 1959 the company will spend 
$2.4 million for R&D. (This figure does not include a $1.5 million 
contract awarded by the Post Office Department to Pitney-Bowes 
last summer for R&D on a new automatic letter-sorting machine.) 

Trebled advertising expenditures, from $457,800 to $1,369,212 
. . . The advertising “item” in the annual report grew every year 
of the decade but one: 1954. In that year it dipped less than 
$40,000. For 1959 the advertising budget has been boosted to 
$1,540,000. 

Plowed back 45% of earnings . . . Through the last decade — 
despite the fact that the common dividend was more than doubled 
from 74 cents to $1.60 (before three-for-one split, May, 1959). 
P-B retained $12.4 million of the total $27.8 million earned. Of a 
total $19.2 million earned in the last five years, $9.7 million was 


“declared” and $9.5 million plowed back. * 


newspapers. “Inquiries from prospec- 
tive customers produced by our direct- 
mail advertising increased 10%.” 

For 1959, Wheeler told the stock- 
holders, the company has appropri- 
ated $1,540,000—12% more—“to ob- 
tain the 15% sales increase we ex- 
pect.” 

Pitney-Bowes’ annual. income de- 
rives about 50% from postage meter 
and other rentals, 34% from machines 
sold, and 16% from machine service 
and supplies. Throughout its 39 years, 
postage meters have represented the 
bulk of the business. Competitors for 
these machines have come and gone. 


UP THE SALES ROUTE to vice presidency 
came Harry M. Nordberg (left), execu- 
tive v-p. Nordberg is one of the three 
Pitney-Bowes officers who are also 
members of the company’s Board. 


“NO REASONABLE OBJECTIVE is really 
beyond our reach,” reported Sales V-P 
Elwood Davis after his men pushed 
success of 1958 “Blueprint for Action.” 
Davis believes that “new domestic sales 
could be increased a minimum of 50% 
from the 1958 level,” settled for 
quota 20% over minimum potential. 


Because of a consent decree signed 
with the Department of Justice last 
January, more competitors are com- 
ing. At this stage P-B is a “monop- 
oly.” 

But it still has to sell: In the last 
12 years the annual volume of me- 
tered mail, in U.S. Postal Service 
revenue, has quintupled to $1 billion, 
the metered proportion of all U. S. 
postage has more than doubled to 
nearly 50%, and the number of Pit- 
ney-Bowes meters in service has mul- 
tiplied sixfold to 250,000. 

Though P-B sells internationally, 
through a Canadian subsidiary, and to 
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neatly all countries of the Free World 
through its own export department 
and a British subsidiary, 86% of its 
new business still comes from the 
U.S. 

Among the more than four million 
businesses in this country (and pro- 
fessional people and others use them 
too), Elwood M. Davis, v-p for sales 
and service, sees “a viel A for at 
least one million postage meters.” P-B 
is developing it through such means 
as smaller, lower-cost meters and a 
“Desk Model Mailing Center” com- 
posed of postage meter, postmark ad 
plate, tape attachment, mailing scale 
and rate chart. 

Meanwhile, according to Wheeler, 
“other products have expanded in 12 
years from 5% to 30% of our total 
annual new business.” These prod- 
ucts include mail openers, counting, 
imprinting, folding and inserting ma- 
chines. “We'll add more products,” 
he says. “But we'll stay homogeneous. 
Our future still rests with business 
equipment — and the mails.” 

Postage-meter rental and machine 
service payments continue in fair eco- 
nomic weather or foul. But P-B’s con- 
tinuing long-term growth depends on 
new orders. In 1957 a deepening 
general — and “private” — recession 
loomed larger as seven of the year’s 
12 months brought smaller new or- 
ders than the same months of 1956. 
In fact, as compared with a $3 mil- 
lion increase in 1956, new orders in 
1957 declined nearly $750,000. 

For the first time in a dozen years 
the company’s sales force failed to 
make quota. 

The new year 1958 looked even 
less happy. A new order drop of 
$205,000 in January was followed by 
one of $432,000 in February. At that 
rate the year’s total would have 
shown a $3.6 million decline. 


> Instead, P-B ended 1958 with near- 
ly a $2 million gain. The year’s new 
orders of $20,781,000 exceeded the 
previous-record $19,599,000 of 1956. 

And in the first quarter of 1959 
new orders of $5,898,000 were nearly 
$1 million more than first quarter 
1958... .. 

The tide of the whole economy 
turned. 

But Pitney-Bowes did not wait. 

In mid-February 1958, when the 
rip tide was heaviest, Walter Wheeler 
called in Davis, Bowes, Blynn B. 
Beck, general sales manager, and 
other home office sales and advertis- 
ing people. They worked out a 16- 
point “Blueprint for Action” which 
was put in motion at meetings two 
weeks later with the four regional 
managers, 23 district managers, and 

(continued on page 62) 
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Wheeler's “Human Relations” Guide Pitney-Bowes 


In 39 years at Pitney-Bowes — 21 
years as president — 62-year-old Wal- 
ter Heber Wheeler, Jr., has met and 
mastered some unusual “relations” 
problems. 

The picture of him as a New Eng- 
land Yankee monopolist of the post- 
age-meter business, running a non- 
union shop, is all true, but it requires 
some interpretation: This former Har- 
vard “All Eastern” tackle was born in 
New York City, educated in New 
England, served in France and on an 
Adriatic sub-chaser (Croix de Guerre 
and Navy Cross) during World War 
I and as New England Regional Di- 
rector for the War Production Board 
during W.W.II (“One thing you learn 
in government work is the importance 
of communications!”). 

He already knew his way around 
in Washington, especially in the Post 
Office Department, when he joined 
P-B’s predecessor company a year 
after expiration of the basic patents 
on inventor Arthur H. Pitney’s origi- 
nal meter. Bowes and Pitney founded 
P-B in 1920. 

Pitney-Bowes monopoly came from 
competitors’ default. A more con- 
structive way of saying this is that 
P-B outmanaged, outengineered and 
outsold them. 

“At one time,” Wheeler recalls, 
“we had seven competitors. Three of 
them combined as Commercial Con- 
trols — which was once controlled by 
IBM. But they began to concentrate 


on data processing and let their post- 
age-meter business die.” 

Last January, a consent decree by 
the Department of Justice set up a 
new basis for relationships between 
P-B and competitors. The company 
is now required to give royalty-free 
licenses for use of any existing post- 
age-meter patents and applications to 
companies qualified by the Post Office 
Department. Postage-meter patents 
filed in the next five years must be 
licensed at a reasonable royalty. If, 
in the next decade, competition does 
not really develop, P-B must “pro- 
pose further steps to establish it.” 
(So far, 16 companies have expressed 
interest.) 

Walter Wheeler says: “We wel- 
come competition. We wanted to 
help Commercial Control. We'll help 
Friden [Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
Cal., is the first company qualified by 
the P.O. Dept. to use P-B patents] 
or anyone else authorized by the Post 
Office Department.” 

P-B’s 4,300 employes seem to make 
out all right without unions. Their 
employe-management council resolves 
differences. 25% of the company’s net 
profits go into employe profit-sharing 
and a pension fund now totals $9.1 
million. 

President Wheeler believes that 
“good human relations must be built 
primarily on faith in the individual's 
inherent dignity and decency: tech- 
niques are secondary to sincerity.” 
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SUBURBAN SAMPLING of Rebels. This relaxed group contains 
key members of the two ad agencies and other creative 
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How to Earn Your Cake 
Without Commuting to Get It 


Exurbanites who dream of getting 
out of the commuter rat race might 
study the cast of characters in the 
balcony scene above They've got it 
made 

Members of the Bridge Square 
Group, their locale is “Westport's 
Madison Avenue.” Residents—all of 
Westport, Connecticut—a once sleepy 
hamlet,’ now a favorite commuter’s 


colony on Long Island Sound, an 
hour by train from New York—they’re 
key members of two ad agencies, an 
industrial design firm, a national net- 
work rating service (Trendex), a firm 
of marketing and public relations 
consultants and last, but hardly least, 
a consultant atomic engineer's staff. 
They spend a maximum of 15 minutes 
getting to and from their offices which 
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businesses who forsook the city for country working. 
Some members keep their boats on the dock below. 


By HARRY WOODWARD 
Human Interest Editor 


once were (a) a lobster wharf, (b) 
a coffin nail factory, (c) an onion 
warehouse and (d) the community’s 
first firehouse. ’ 
This unlikely assortment of historic 
buildings was moved to the banks 
of the Saugatuck River, refurbished 
and fashioned into offices that feature 
spectacular views: on one side the 
sweeping arches of the new Con- 
necticut Thruway Bridge, on the 
other, one of the few remaining 
hand-operated bridges in New Eng- 
land. (To open it the prospective 
user must give written notice of his 
intentions 36 hours in advance.) 
The exodus of these professionals 
came about when a former McGraw- 
Hill executive, Ted Robotham, es- 
tablished his own company in West- 
port, specializing in technical and in- 


VIEW TO THE BRIDGE is one of the 
pleasant advantages Ted Robotham 
(I) got when he moved his agency 
from New York to old Westport. 


Continued on next page 
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LOBSTERS AND LIONEL TRAINS start to market here. Next door EARLY FIRE HOUSE is just across the deck from Trendex’s 
to Dick Van Dyck’s industrial design house local color abounds: offices. Luckier than its neighbors, Trendex has a private 
within view, a lobster shop and a hand-operated bridge. deck with miles of river view as distraction from its labors. 


ALL PHOTOS BY GUY GILLETTE—LENSGROUP 
dustrial advertising and sales coun: 
seling. Then, attracted by the rapid 
industrial growth of lower Connecti- 
cut, a second agency decided to offer 
New York experience to accounts 
whose billings don’t justify services 
from Madison Avenue. Others, fol- 
lowing these examples, put down 
Westport roots. The Bridge Square 
restoration is a joint venture, created 
to house these varied businesses. 

Since Westport is a Mecca for 
creative talent of all kinds, each com- 
pany has found a fringe benefit: a 
vast, untapped source of free-lance 
and part-time help for research, art 
work, layout and design. Each com- 
pany feels itself permanently en- 
sconsed, each is prospering mightily. 

But each admits to a single fly 
in the ointment—a growing tendency 
among employes toward sadism: 
Bridge Square people ostentatiously 
wave morning good-bys to their com- 
muting neighbors while pouring out 
a leisurely second cup of coffee or 
weeding the garden. The same com- 
muters, wearily returning in the after- 
noons, like as not, find their neighbor 
relaxing in a deck chair with a long, 
tall one in his hand. 

It’s enough to breed anarchy. 


NAUTICAL BUT NICE is the rear of 
Bridge Square. But it’s hard to keep 
the mind on the work when a big boat 
docks at the wharf below windows. 


Westport’s Madison Avenue (Continued) 
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IT’S A LONG WAY FROM MADISON AVENUE: Artists love DIESEL ENGINES AND TOY TRAINS have their beginnings at the 
to drop anchor and paint the constantly changing water drafting tables of Van Dyck Associates, a firm of industrial de- 
scenes at Bridge Square. Of course everyone watches. signers whose offices are at Westport. Lionel is Van Dyck client. 


LIQUOR, HARDWARE, CRAB 
NETS: The Bridge Square 
worker can drop out of his 
office and buy any of them. 


FROM THE FRONT: How’‘d 
you like to work here? 
Maybe all you need is the 
gumption to get out of your 
particular rut. Others have! 


Coming up: 


Biggest Third Quarter in History 


With new highs showing in consumer and business liquid assets, 


expanding employment and wages, and record-breaking per- 


sonal income impelling buying potential, third quarter 1959 is 


shaping up beautifully. Business is gearing for highest peaks yet. 


Retail sales are predicted at record 
highs in third quarter 1959 despite 
current hedge buying against possible 
third-quarter strikes. 

According to the Board of Analysts 
of Future Sales Ratings, a sales gain 
of at least 7% above 1958's impres- 
sive third-quarter comeback can be 
expected. With our economy tending 
increasingly to service rather than pro- 
duction alone, the impact of strikes 
is greatly buffered. 

Reflecting the Board’s confidence in 
the upswing are the four-star-or-bet- 
ter (Very Good Relative Outlook) rat- 
ings given the majority of 116 indus- 
tries listed in this month’s Future 
Sales Ratings chart. In re-analyzing 
these industries’ sales potentials, the 
3ll-man group of economists, statis- 
ticians and marketing men has in- 
creased ratings for 21 industries for 
the third quarter of 1959. For the 12 
months ahead, the consensus brings 
higher ratings for six industries. No 
ratings go down, either for the near 
term or the long term. (Increases are 
shown on the chart by an up-pointing 
arrow next to the industry so rated.) 

Bases for the anticipated sales highs 
are an overall improvement in busi- 
ness as well as strong new-high buy- 
ing power ahead, indicated by: 


© Record-breaking population and 
personal income 
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By PETER B. B. ANDREWS 
Chairman, Future Sales Ratings Board 


e Expanding employment and high 
wages 

© Strong liquid-asset positions for 
both consumers and businessmen 

e The great variety of new prod- 
ucts coming out of today’s fac- 
tories 

© Rising confidence in the near and 
longer future (as exemplified in 
part by the growth of facility- 
expansion plans) 


The American population explosion 
and the attendant expansion of con- 
sumer markets is one of the most im- 
pressive economic events of our time. 
Population now exceeds 177 million, 
compared with 151 million, plus, in the 
Census year 1950. Thus in less than 
ten years our population has gone up 
26 million people, a jump of 17%. 
Marketing-wise, this is like adding an 
area equal to Texas, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts and Washington. 

Even though unemployment re- 
mains historically high, as automation 
rises along with productivity, income 
of the population after taxes is at an 
unprecedented peak. Annual disposa- 
ble personal income is currently run- 
ning at a booming new high of $326 
billion, a $16 billion gain over the fig- 
ure of a year ago. This $326 billion an- 
nual rate compares with $311.6 billion 
full year average for 1958, $274.4 bil- 
lion in 1955, $207.7 billion in 1950 


and $70.4 billion in 1939. 

Significantly, too, both spendable 
earnings and the purchasing power of 
the pay dollar have been scoring new 
highs. Because consumer prices have 
remained fairly stable while earnings 
have increased, the average Ameri- 
can’s better-wage setup has not been 
undermined by inflation. Raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods have 
been more affected by inflation, indi- 
cating that some price increases in 
durable goods may be ahead (though 
competition will help hold them 
down), but this year’s anticipated 
large crops will tend to restrain a 
rise- in food prices. 

Average weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing now, exceed $90, compared 
with $83.50 a year ago, and an aver- 
age of $76.52 in 1955, $59.33 in 
1950 and $23.86 for pre-war year 
1939. 

Even higher are the earnings in 
the building industry, which is en- 
joying its biggest year. Average week- 
ly earnings at the present time exceed 
$115, compared with $111.83 a year 
ago, $96.29 in 1955, $73.73 in 1950 
and $30.39 in 1939. 


Overall financial condition is strong 
for both consumers and businesses. 
Financial assets are at all-time highs. 
Consumers now have $515 billion in 
savings reserves of various kinds. 
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These include $26 billion in currency, 
$58 billion in demand deposits (check- 
ing accounts), $93 billion in savings 
deposits including postal savings and 
shares in credit unions, $52 billion in 
savings and loan associations, $48 bil- 
lion in U.S. Savings Bonds, $44 billion 
in other U.S. and State and other non- 
corporate bonds, $129 billion in pri- 
vate insurance and pension reserves, 
and $65 billion in Government insur- 
ance and pension reserves. 

Debts of consumers also are high, 
but in favorable balance with liquid 
assets. The debts include $110 bil- 
lion in mortgage debt, $46 billion in 
consumer debt, including installment 
credit, and $5 billion in securities 
loans—for a total of $161 billion. That 
leaves a record-breaking net equity 
of consumers at $354 billion, com- 
pared with $339 billion a year ago, 
and only $71 billion at the end of 
1939. At the end of 1955, the figure 
stood at $319 billion, and at the end 
of 1950, $276 billion. 


& Additional potential buying power 
comes from about $400 billion in 
corporate preferred and common 
shares, bonds and notes, and invest- 
ment company shares. Added to the 
$354 billion net equity of consumers, 
this gives the nation a total of a 
quarter of a trillion dollars—a large 
part of which represents reachable 
buying power. 

This vast total is almost four times 
as great as the yearly retail sales of 
all goods sold in the United States. 
And it doesn’t even include con- 
sumers’ personal income, which, now 
disposable at the new high annual rate 
of $326 billion, equals about one and 
a half times the retail sales of every- 
thing sold in the nation. 

Stock market profits also have 
greatly improved the buying poten- 
tial. These profits often are consid- 
ered discretionary, but while the 
owner may not wish to disturb his 
principal, he is likely to spend at least 
part of his stock-market profits—espe- 
cially for big-ticket items. 

Such profits, whether still on paper 
or already taken, have recently been 
unusually large. For the past 12 
months they exceed $100 billion, 
more than one and a half times 
the total 1958 retail sales of all dura- 
ble goods, including furniture and ap- 
pliances, lumber, building items, hard- 
ware, farm equipment, autos, washing 
machines, refrigerators, oil heaters, 
vacuum cleaners, lawn mowers, small 
electrical appliances and the entire 
gamut of hard goods. By themselves 
then, these profits, which are easily 
tapped by good salesmanship, far sur- 
pass a prosperous year’s total sales fig- 
ures for all durable goods. 
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The financial condition of businesses 
in the United States also is strong 
and improving. Consequent expansion 
activities and new products, amply 
advertised and marketed, lead to fur- 
ther upgrading of rising American 
living standards. 

Current assets of the nation’s cor- 
porations exceed $244 billion, includ- 
ing $55 billion in cash and equivalent, 
while current liabilities total $124 bil- 
lion, leaving net working capital at 
$120 billion, a strong, new, all-time 
high. A year ago net working capital 
totaled $111 billion. It was $103 bil- 
lion at the end of 1955, $81 billion 
in 1950 and $24 billion in 1939. 

Moreover, corporate profits are gen- 
erally up strongly. The Board esti- 
mates a record high of more than 
$50 billion for 1959 corporate prof- 
its, compared with $36.7 billion last 
year, $44.9 billion in 1955, $41 bil- 
lion in 1950, and $6.5 billion in 1939. 
Net income for the third quarter is 
expected to be the best for any third 
quarter in history, and the trend is 
expected to carry into the fourth 
quarter and into 1960. 

The combination of high net cor- 
porate income plus strong corporate 
assets points to expansion of facili- 
ties, higher inventories and increased 
advertising and marketing budgets. A 
9% rise in appropriations for pro- 
moting and advertising goods is seen 
by the Board for the next 12 months. 

Significantly, inventory rebuilding 
and spending for new plant and equip- 
ment, formerly unimpressive in the 
economy, are already in the uptrend. 
Business inventories in the first two 
quarters of this year were accumu- 
lated at better than a $6 billion an- 
nual rate, while in the first quarter of 
1958 they were being reduced at an 
$8 billion annual rate, and in the 
second quarter of 1958 at a $6.5 bil- 
lion annual rate. 


> New plant and equipment spend- 
ing reached more than a $32 billion 
annual rate in the second quarter of 
this year, up a billion from the first 
quarter. For the third quarter the 
Board estimates another billion-dollar 
rise in the annual rate—to $33 billion. 
That would compare with $30.5 bil- 
lion for the full year 1958, $37 billion 
for the record-high year 1957, $28.7 
billion for 1955, $20.6 billion for 
1950, and $5.5 billion in 1939. 

While plant-expansion spending has 
not yet reached new high levels, con- 
struction as a whole is at its greatest 
all-time record. Residential construc- 
tion is leading the way, but industrial 
building, significantly, is picking up 
strongly, and the Board estimates over 
the next 12 months a minimum 20% 
rise in industrial building. Total new 


construction this year is expected to 
exceed $54 billion—more than a $5 
billion jump over 1958's aggregate of 
$49 billion. The total in 1955 was 
$44.6 billion; in 1950 it was $28.5 
billion, and in 1939 it was $8.2 billion. 

Auto production is another lagging 
division now in an uptrend. This 
vear's figures are expected to top the 
1958 record by at least 25%, and the 
industry faces a fillip from the intro- 
duction of the new economy cars late 
in 1959 and early 1960. 

For the first time in several years, 
three important segments of the econ- 
omy—public spending for goods and 
services, business spending for new 
facilities, and Government spending, 
including federal, state and local, ap- 
pear to be moving ahead together. 
This simultaneous activity promises to 
accelerate the business uptrend. The 
last time these economic indicators 
moved in unison—upward—was in the 
second quarter of 1957. 

In the important steel industry, 
some letdown in the third quarter can 
be expected, with or without labor 
troubles, because of heavy strike-hedg- 
ing inventories. However, such a pe- 
riod of digestion will be transitory and 
will be followed by new highs in the 
fourth quarter. 


® The newer industries, too, are put- 
ting their weight in the general eco- 
nomic upswing. Living standards are 
raised and any possible downward 
pressure in the business cycle is re- 
sisted by the development and rise 
of yesterday’s unheard of powers such 
as outer space considerations, solar 
power generation, salt water conver- 
sion, atomic and hydrogen power gen- 
eration, missile production and fuels, 
color television, frozen foods, electric 
dishwashers, wonder drugs, electric 
home heating, dehumidifying and 
other air conditioning, food-waste dis- 
posers, built-in electrical appliances, 
prefabricated products (swimming 
pools, boats, etc.), glass fibers, tran- 
sistors, electronic office machinery, 
clothes driers, auto fuel-injection sys- 
tems, and stereo records and equip- 
ment. 

The nation’s total spending for all 
goods and services has been running a 
hefty $25 billion ahead of last year’s 
total, and it promises to attain an im- 
pressive new high of abSut $475 bil- 
lion before this year is over. Last year 
at this time it was around $435 bil- 
lion. The equivalent total was $398 
billion in 1955, $285 billion in 1950, 
and $91 billion in 1939. Actually a 
more substantial gain is possible for 
1959 if a bigger and better job is 
done in merchandising, promotion, 
advertising and selling, not only by 
the pas Bremet but through the en- 
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In the 116-industry table below, the sales prospect rating has just been raised when the 


arrow ft next to the # points up. The arrow | pointing down means the rating has just been 


decreased. All other ratings are unchanged from the previous quarter. 


RE ic inacinuanoniing 
Air Conditioning ........---- 
Air Transportation .......... 


Aircraft Sales 
Atomic Energy 
Auto Sales (New) 
Auto Sales (Used) 
Auto Service & Parts 
Auto Tires 

Baking 

Banks (Revenue) 


Buildin Heavy) 

Building (Residential) 

Candy & Chewing Gum 

Canned Fruits & Vegs. ...... 

Cereals 

Chemicals 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Clothing (Men's, Women's 
& Children's) 

Coal (Anthracite 

Coal (Bituminous 


Coin Machine Sales 


Commercial Printing ......... 


Cosmetics 

Cotton Textiles ... 
Dairy Products ...... 
Department Stores .. 
Diesel Engines 
Dinnerware 

Drugs & Medicines . 
Dry Cleaning 

Education 

Electrical Eq. (Industrial 
Electrical Eq. (Consumer 
Electronics Military) 


Food Processing .. 

Furs 

Gasoline & Oil 

Glass & Materials 

Government Procurement 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Hotels 

House Furnishings, Floor 
Coverings, Furniture, etc. .. 

Household Products (Misc.) . 

Imports 


Instalment Financing ........ | 


Insurance 
ewelry & Watches 
Laundries 


Relative 
Size 


Key to Relative Size Ratings 


(By Industry sales volume) 


A—$10 Billion and Over 

B—$7 Billion to $10 Billion 
C—$4 Billion to $7 Billion 
D—$2 Billion to $4 Billion 
E—$1 Billion to $2 Billion 


F—One-Half Billion to $! Billion xk 


G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars 


Luggage 


Materials 
Meats 


Paint 
Paper & 


Plastics . 


Railroad 


Shoes 


Soap .. 
Sports & 
Sugar 


Synthetic 


Travel & 


Trucks 

Utilities 
Utilities 
| Utilities 
| Utilities 


Lumber & Wood Products 
Machine Tools ; 
Machinery ( Agric.) 
Machinery {Ind'l.) ..... 


Medical and Dental Care 
Metal Containers .... 
Metals (Non-Ferrous) . 
Missiles and Rockets 
Motion Pictures 

Musical Instruments .. 
Office Equipment 

Oil Burners 

Oil (Cooking) .. 

Oil Equipment oa Caan 
Packing & Containers . . 


Personal Care 
Photographic Supplies 


Plumbing & Heating ......... 
Printing & Publishing Equip. . ! 
Radios ..... i 


Railroads 

Refrigerators . 

Restaurants & Bars 
Restaurant Equipment 

Rock Products (Incl. Cement) 
Rubber Products 

Security Financing 


Shipbuilding 


Silk Textiles 
Silverware 


Soft Drinks ............ 

Steei & Iron 

Surgical Equipment 

Television 

Toothpaste & Mouthwashes ... 
Toys & Games 
Trailers (Auto) .. 


Travel Overseas 


Vacuum Cleaners . 


Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 


(All ratings are relative to the median (***), 
which indicates approximately no change in relation 
to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 
kkkkk—Best Relative Outlook 

kkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 

kkk =~ —Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
—Fair Relative Outlook 

* —Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


Handling 


Ae ee 


Equipment 


Hpae 


HH 


Sporting Goods .... | 


Se  ovcdeacall 


HHH 


Vacations 


i 


Sameneei 
Telephone 


| Washers (Household) .. cae. ie 
|Woolens & Worsteds ........ | 


GAAMPAHAT GCOPSPCOHAS OES MONHAMOAMAPOEPMMTOTD DBAAHPSPAMMOASTCOMOMSMpPTOAMSD 
SCMQANASCHSCOPOMAMMOMPOAMOEGDON BDACOMPEMSOFMBAAOMACOMMOG|MNQmMONMOHPUsmnTp 
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alt 


Liguor (Alcoholic 
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tire marketing process down to the 
retail level. 

But with all these favorable ele- 
ments in the current and anticipated 
business situation, there are problems 
too. Principal among these are: 


|, The drop in our foreign business. 
Inflationary pressures are affecting the 
competitiveness of U.S. products over- 
seas and on this continent. Continued 
wage-cost inflation, in particular, 
could have unfavorable consequences, 
inasmuch as some companies already 
are building in foreign countries to 
escape the high-wage cost of opera- 


tions here. There is a growing feeling 
that some jobs may be lost here, as 
some seedudien shifts to foreign 
countries. Exports recently have not 
declined as + eat as the 16% drop 
in 1958, but they continue in a down- 
trend, only slightly ahead of steadily 
rising imports. Last year our exports 
equaled 4% of gross national product 
and imports 3% of gross national 
product. 


2. The wage-cost 5 moe It may cut 
our own consumer’s buying power as 
well as handicapping us in foreign 
markets. There hasn’t been much over- 


“You get past office receptionist by simply pointing to your brief case? 


1 envy you salesmen for the Fidelity Business Insurance Company!” 


all inflation in the consumer cost of 
living here, largely because of a de- 
cline in food costs. Then, too, the 
rise in worker productivity has helped 
in this — Productivity usually 
jumps in the early of a post- 
recession upturn, and ascends more 
slowly as production climbs toward 
capacity. But today this customary 
trend points to new pressures for 
higher prices ahead unless produc- 
tivity increases even more than it has 
in former business peaks, or unless 
the wage spiral is held down. 


3. Persistence of a fairly high level 
of unemployment. Despite the recent 
improvement, unemployment contin- 
ues to worry many businessmen and 
economists. Part of the problem stems 
from recession necessities in which 
businessmen tightened their job prac- 
tices, mechanized more, and discov- 
ered: they could turn out more goods 
with fewer workers. The sharp gain 
in productivity brought some growth 
in the entire labor force, and working 
hours per-week increased, in contrast 
to the decrease in the two previous 
recoveries of post-World War II pe- 
riod. However, unemployment re- 
mains high. Unions are trying to com.- 
bat this with a push for shorter work- 
weeks and more sharing of the work. 
Meanwhile, unemployment compen- 
sation is helping many of the un- 
employed. 


4. Constant tightening of money 
rates. This concerns many business- 
men. The tight money policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board contributed 
to the reversal of the 1957 boom. As 
money rates climbed in the latter part 
of 1957 and early 1958, plant and 
equipment spending was cut, home- 
building shrank and installment buy- 
ing declined. Despite higher money 
rates, the increase in consumer debt 
this year has been greater than at any 
time since 1955. Even so, the fear 
persists that the volume of homebuild- 
ing and other construction, as well as 
installment buying of durable goods, 
may be curbed if money rates con- 
tinue to tighten. 


5. Steadily rising local taxes. Some 
businessmen see the possibility of the 
trend extending to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. At the same time, there is 
concern about how to set aside enough 
money for new machinery and equip- 
ment. Depreciation allowances are 
considered far insufficient for this 
purpose, and pressure continues heavy 
on Congress to do something about 
liberalizing depreciation charges, so 
that more businessmen can replace 
worn-out machinery and equipment. ® 
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It would take 1,000 salesmen, making 10 calls each per day, more than 11 years to make 


as many face-to-face contacts as you get from one ad page in one issue of the Post. Alfred 
Politz’ study of Ad Page Exposure proves: 29 million times each issue, someone turns 
to your ad page in the Post! 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


The Saturday Evening 


POST 


Sell the POST-INFLUENTIALS 
-they tell the others! 
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Old Firm: 
New Products, 
New Public 


Executives of Osborne-Kemper- 
Thomas, Inc., the greeting card manu- 
facturers, like to say their company 
was established in 1883 and that it 
is only 18 months old. 

In January, 1958, the corporation 
was bought by a new group and John 
J. Oakson, advertising director of 
Hallmark Cards, Incorporated, be- 
came the new president. A man with 
an idea-a-minute, Oakson is so ambi- 
dextrous he retains his former post. 

Business calendars weren’t enough 
to keep the new management happy. 


OUT OF A SACK and a can: Christmas decorations. She’s using Osborne-Kemper- 
Thomas’ newest product, a kit called Holiday Sprinkles. First she sprays the 
adhesive, then she shakes red berries and “Snow Drops” on the tree, and look! 


Since early this year Oakson has been 
pushing his firm into the consumer 
market. First came a retail gift line— 
imprinted glassware, cloth items and 
novelties, borrowing Hallmark’s humor 
cards as the theme. 

Now Oakson has sprung his newest 
surprise. It’s a consumer home-deco- 
ration kit, for the Christmas season. 
Called “Holiday Sprinkles,” the line 
will be nationally distributed with a 
companion product called “Snow 
Drops.” 

The kit consists of red and white 
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A CHILD CAN DO IT, says the maker. One Holiday Sprinkles kit contains everything 
necessary to create a decorated Christmas tree that looks as if it came from 
a department store window. The kit is scheduled for the ‘59 Xmas season. 
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plastic pellets and a liquid spray that 
adheres the pellets to Christmas 
trees, wreaths, evergreen boughs, sim- 
ulating snow over red-berried branch- 
es. The kit will sell for $2.49 and 
Snow Drops for 49 cents. 

Last Christmas O-K-T quietly 
tested its new line in several impor- 
tant department stores. Using no com- 
pany identification on the kit or the 
spray can, the company set up dem- 
onstration booths, let customers try 
the product on the spot. One store 
sold $1,800 worth of the merchandise 
in several days. 

The company plans to spend $1,- 
100,000 in a packaging, distributing, 
display and advertising program to 
back up sale of the product. J. A. 
McCollum, executive v-p, thinks the 
potential market will run to more 
than 3,000,000 units this year. Since 
the kit is a “see” item, the company 
will concentrate on TV for its adver- 
tising. Also in the works is a three- 
and-a-half-minute movie, showing 
how the housewife can use the kit 
to create festive holiday decorations. 
The film will be offered to TV sta- 
tions throughout the country. 

The product is non-toxic and non- 
inflammable. A single kit easily covers 
a six-foot tree, with enough left to 
do the front door wreath and the 
mantlepiece greenery. 

Some 75 food brokers will handle 
wholesale orders in variety and chain 
stores. A special O-K-T field force 
will contact drug and department 
stores and specialty shops. 
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Young Chicago 
loves to buy... 


... the Chicago 
The young families are the big buying families, Sun-Times 


in Chicago as anywhere else. But nowhere else can you 
reach them more effectively. In Chicago, 


more young families read the Sun-Times than any other newspaper, 
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There's More to Motivating 
Salesmen Than Money 


Money alone cannot develop inspirational leadership in sales- 


men. It is only one motive which stimulates them to greater ef- 


fort. Here is a check list of seven additional basic motives that 


should be considered in bringing compensation plans to life. 


Assume that you have just an- 
nounced a new compensation plan, a 
plan as fine as any offered in your 
industry. 

What should you expect from it? 

I hope you are not expecting won- 
ders, for this is what will actually 
happen: Your salesmen will be appre- 
ciative and you will hear fewer com- 
plaints for they, as well as you, will 
realize that the plan is more equitable 
and the salesmen producing the most 
profitable business will be the big 
earners 

Your big producers, as in your pre- 
vious ee will continue 
to be your big producers; your aver- 
age producers will stay average, and 
your low producers will continue to be 
low producers. Each of your sales- 
men will be motivated by your new 
compensation plan only to the degree 
that he is motivated by his desire for 
personal gain—no more, no less. 

Your compensation plan and your 
other job inducements are simply the 
terms you offer your salesmen. If your 
motivation stops with such terms, then 
I submit that there is no cause to 
complain about the degree of effort 
and interest that is forthcoming from 
your salesmen. . - . 

Every move, every decision your 
salesmen make is actuated by some 
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By WILLIAM L. BURTON 
Vice President in Charge of Sales 
Maritz Sales Builders 


motive. In building your motivational 
program, I suggest that it be built 
around the eight basic motives that 
stimulate salesmen to expend greater 
effort: 


1. Personal gain (money, power, 
prestige). 


2. Desire for praise and recognition. 


. Avoidance of monotony and bore- 
dom. 


Pride (job satisfaction). 
. Fear and worry. 
3. Desire to be needed. 
. Love of family. 
. Conscience (obligation to others). 


Now I lay no claim to being a psy- 
chologist so I'll confess here and now 
that this list of motives has been ap- 
proved by five psychologists. It should 
be obvious from this confession that 
[ am not at all averse to using the 
same sources our brethren in the ad- 
vertising field use in getting scientific 
information for motivating the con- 
sumer. 

These motives provide the desire 
and the “want to” that develops the 
action that brings success. They are 
the motives that bring your compen- 
sation plan to life. They are the mo- 


tives that offer the challenges that 
will keep your sales organization 
reaching for every agg you establish. 
They are the guide posts for your 
motivational program and the tools 
for your sales vee 50H team for 
personal inspirational leadership. 

Before discussing them briefly, let 
me point out that they, similar to so 
many other things in life, present 
mixed blessings. While all of these 
motives may be used effectively in 
your motivational program, do not 
overlook the fact that these same mo- 
tives are, at the same time, providing 
tremendous competition for your sales- 
men’s time and effort in off-the-job 
activities. ; 

Desire for personal gain: When it is 
the dominant motive, it should keep 
approximately 25% of your sales or- 
ganization working well above your 
average performers. These are the 
salesmen who will take full advantage 
of your compensation plan and who 
will receive additional stimulation 
from the awards offered in your moti- 
vational program. These same money- 
hungry fellows are also stimulated by 
other motives, but to a lesser degree. 


Desire for recognition and honor: 
At one of my ports of call I have for 
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The biggest single 


selling force in Canada 


All 
roads 


lead 


to 
Rome 


So said the ancient adage, but even in 
the days when it was first written some 
roads must have been better than others. 


And, likewise, the approach to the 
buying consciousness of people can be 
along many routes, but there must be 
one most suitable for your purpose. 


For instance, in Canada, Weekend 
Magazine is a direct road. Its selling 
force reaches four out of ten of all the 
homes in Canada, English and French. 
It’s influence is quickly felt by the local 
retailer. 


Weekend Magazine is a smooth road. 
It reaches its family groups—1,783,000 
of them—when they are in a friendly, 
receptive mood to pay attention to its 
advertising messages. 


And Weekend Magazine is a broad 
road. Its readers are from every age 
group, every income group, with a 
thousand needs and the means to satisfy 
them. 


On the Canadian highway to sales, no 
other magazine reaches so many people 
with so much to spend. 


Weekend 


MAGAZINE AND ITS FRINCH LANGUAGE LOITION 


Perspectives 


Represented by: O’ Mara & Ormsbee — New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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years been stopping at what could be 
termed a second-rate hotel, simply be- 
cause every time I pick up the tele- 
phone in my room a telephone opera- 
tor will ask, “What can I do for you 
Mr. Burton?” Being over a thousand 
miles from home, how good it sounds 
to hear your own name. Whose name 
looks best to you in print? When look- 
ing at a group picture, whose mug do 
vou look for first? Recognition 
my, my, how we all love it! For praise 
and recognition the ladies in our lives 
keep our homes attractive, feed us 
well and wear those perfectly ridicu- 
lous hats. For praise and recognition 
men get themselves beaten into a pulp 
playing a game called football . 
run a mile in less than four minutes 
pole vault over 15 feet . . . high 
jump seven feet scale the highest 
mountains. 

This motive, if used freely in vour 
motivational program, will keep your 
sales organization reaching for new 
highs to obtain your objectives. 


Avoidance of monotony and bore- 
dom: There has to be a reason for 
the average and below-average sales- 
on all 
forms of entertainment, hobbies and 
pastimes. I suspect that all of these 
diversions invented to > enable 
salesmen to es¢ ape the boredom thev 
find in their work. 

With an challenging, 
stimulating motivational program vou 
can channel a high percentage of the 
time, energy and enthusiasm now be- 
ing dissipated in off-the-job activities 
to attainment of your objectives. 


man to be such an authority 
were 


exciting, 


Pride of job satisfaction: Salesmen 
who take pride in their work always 
can be depended on to turn in a sat- 
isfactory sales performance. A well 
planned motivational program should 
provide additional opportunities for 
this type of salesman to take pride in 
his accomplishments. In everything 
we do this pride motive is the motive 
that stimulates us to try to do it bet- 
ter 


Fear and worry: If this were not 
such a powerful motive, I would have 
deleted it from this list because of 
its essentially negative nature. Fear 
can be a deadly gnawing thing that 
completely saps a man’s vitality. I 
think it safe, however, to assume that 
in the case of our low producers fear 
may well be their dominant motive: 
fear of losing their jobs, fear of bill 
collectors, fear of criticism. A moti- 
vational program should give you a 
splendid opportunity to build confi- 
dence in these low salesmen and al- 
leviate their fears, 
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Desire to be needed: Have you 
ever experienced that iy feeling 
of being alone in a big city? Were you 
ever left out of the party or ee 
from the team? If so, then you under- 
stand the tremendous motivational 
force tied up with this desire to be 
needed. 

Quoting Dr. Karl Menninger: 
“Closely related to good leadership 
as a key to high morale and good 
mental health is adequate motivation. 
Unless we help a man to understand 
what his job is and give him a picture 
of what his part on. the team is, he 
never can really be a member of the 
team, never can really identify his own 
interests and aspirations with those of 
the larger group.” 

Let your salesmen know in your 
motivational program how much they 


WILLIAM L. BURTON, the author, is 
vice president in charge of sales for 
Maritz Sales Builders, St. Louis. 


For his study of effective motivation 
of sales organizations, published in 
part here, he has received first honors 
in the Top Problems Contest sponsored 
by National Sales Executives—Iinterna- 
tional for all NSE members throughout 
the world. 


In preparation for this competition, 
NSE polled its 30,000 members and 
learned that effective motivation of 
salesmen is the No. 1 problem of sales 
management. NSE, in cooperation with 
John M, Wilson, retired vice president, 
sales, National Cash Register Co., of- 
fered an award for the best solution 
of the problem. 


Burton’s solution was judged the 
best, and the award was made at the 
national convention of National Sales 
Executives—International held recently 
in New Orleans. 


are needed and their response will be 
heart-warming. Team spirit is the per- 
fect answer for this desire to be 
needed, and need I remind you that 
team spirit wins ball games, made 
Knute Rockne immortal, and in the 
case of our Marines produced the 
finest fighting force in the world. 

Very, very few salesmen will ever 
let you down if you let them know 
how much you, their team and your 
company need them. 


Love of family: If this motive were 
taken out of salesmen’s lives, this 
nation would have a business decline 
that would far exceed the depression 
of 1929. About 85% of the salesman’s 
earnings are spent in satisfying the 
needs and wants of his family. Less 
than 15% of the prizes won in the in- 
centive programs we handle are for 
the salesmen who won them. The bal- 
ance are for the wives, the children 
and the homes. The lower the sales- 
man is on the sales totem pole, the 
more things his family needs and 
wants. 

Include the salesmen’s families in 
your motivational planning and you 
will gain an ally capable of exerting 
more pressure than you would ever 
dare exert. 


Conscience: Psychologists claim 
that the desire to live is the strong- 
est motive of all. We get an indica- 
tion of the power of conscience when 
we remember the cases of people 
taking their own lives in an attempt 
to get away from a guilty conscience. 
You have this powerful conscience 
motive working full time for you if 
you utilize the two previous motives: 
desire to be needed and love of fam- 
ily. 

‘Make sure your motivational pro- 
grams pinpoint not only your sales 
objectives but pinpoint as well the 
obligations your salesmen owe to their 
families, to their teams, and to their 
company. 

Covered all too briefly, I feel sure, 
there you have the tools for personal 
inspirational leadership and _ the 
format for your motivational program. 

These eight motives provide the 
keys to opening the door to limitless 
potential inherent in your sales or- 
ganization. 

Why then should top management, 
in so many cases, be content to use 
only one motive to stimulate their 
sales organizations while these same 
companies, in their advertising pro- 
grams, are utilizing every conceivable 
appeal to motivate the consumer? 

Depending solely on a compensation 
plan to motivate salesmen is compara- 
ble to restricting all advertising to fea- 
turing only price. ® 
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in-store merchandising 
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*‘No scouring around for service, 
the WLW-TV-Radio Stations 
are always willing to help.”’ 


Call your WLW Stations Representative . . . you'll be glad you did!” 


WLW-T WLW-C WLW-D WLW-A WLW-!I 


Television Television 
Dayton Atlanta Indianapolis 


Television Television Television 
Cincinnati Columbus 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Aveo 


The postmarks are actual reproductions 


Grit goes to Richmonds 


all over the map to help 


give you balanced 


national coverage 
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Many magazines with good metropolitan-area 
coverage will reach the Richmondites of Virginia. 
Buc for total marketing success you must sell the 
people in 21 other Richmonds—most of them non- 
suburban small towns where conventional mass 
media are weakest. Only one national publication 
—Grit—concentrates on small towns, is avidly read 


in 16,000 of them each week. That's why you need 
Grit to help provide balanced national coverage. It 
costs little to add Grit to any schedule, and Grit 
is worth more than the little it costs. 

Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. « Represented by Scolaro, 


Meeker & Scott, Inc. in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
and by Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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Magazine Split-Runs Pinpoint 


Logical Markets, Reduce Waste 


Separate breakdowns and editions pre-prove promotions; 


launch new products regionally; test product features, offers, 


copy themes, headiines, art and other factors. 


Regional editions, or regional share of total audience, help 


limited-area and -budget firms get into magazines. 


‘ 


Splits can spotlight region’s dealers; harness climate, and even 


offer exclusive “circulation” to rice growers. 


Magazines have been busy lately, 
sharpening their adverbs for adver- 
tisers. 

All their efforts make for more flexi- 
bility and selectivity—at lower cost. 

With later closings, a lot of maga- 
zines have honed the when. 

And while many still boast of multi- 
million masses—in projected “audi- 
ences” as well as paid circulations— 
they are tailoring the who and where 
to needs and budgets of individual 
marketers. 


More regional editions and varia- 
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tions of split-runs now permit mar- 
keters to buy some of the millions. 
Marketers may even specify which 
— how—both nationally and region- 
ally. 

Two big steps in regionalizing and 
in splitting are being taken by Look 
and The Saturday Evening Post. 

Look divides its 5,550,000-rate base 
into seven “Magazones”: New Eng- 
land, 405,000 circulation; Middle At- 
lantic, 1,164,000; Southeast, 585,000; 
East Central, 1,054,000; West Cen- 
tral, 1,155,000; Southwest, 400,000; 


Pacific, 787,000. The zones are availa- 
ble individually and in various com- 
binations. Advertisers may use half- 
pages or single pages, in black and 
white, two-color or four-color, letter- 
press. Closing dates are the same as 
those for Look’s full run. 

An advertiser using the same size 
and color space in two or more zones 
may ae copy in each zone at a 
premium charge based on the number 
of changes and number of colors. 

The Post’s “Select-a-Market” plan 
offers seven ways in which advertisers 
can buy either two million or four 
million of its six million circulation 
total: 


1. National: One advertiser using 
one ad in two thirds or one third of 
total circulation. 


2. Regional: One advertiser using 
one or more geographical portions of 
Post circulation. 


3. Multi-Ad: One advertiser using 
two or three ads throughout total cir- 
culation. Plan A: Two ads—one in two 
thirds and one in one third of all 
copies. Plan B: Three ads—one in 
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SPLIT-RUNS put regional advertisers into national magazines. Here’s how three 
shared a page in The Saturday Evening Post: (1) Packard Bell Electronics used it in 
black-and-white space in nine western states. (2) Gamble-Skrgmo stores used color 
in 15 other states. (3) Then Esso gasoline got in the act, in 4-color, in 24 more. 


every third copy. Plan C: Two ads in 
alternating copies. 

4. Standard Split-Runs: One adver- 
tiser using two, three or four different 
ads in total circulation. Each ad ap- 
pears only in standard geographic 
areas. 

5. Custom-Made Split-Runs: One 
advertiser using two, three or four 
ads in total circulation—each ad ap- 
pearing only in areas that fit his dis- 
tribution pattern. 


6. Subscription-Newsstand: One ad- 
vertiser using two ads—one in all sub- 
scription, the other in all newsstand 
copies. 

7. Canadian Split-Runs: One adver- 
tiser using two ads—one in all copies 
going into Canada, the other in the 
balance of the edition. 

Among the 25 leading magazines 
in advertising revenue, Magazine Ad- 
vertising Bureau finds that nearly all 
accept split-run advertising. Separate 
reports to SM from these and other 
widely circulated magazines and farm 
publications, however, reveal less than 
unanimous feeling in favor of it. 

For instance, C. B. Crockett, presi- 
dent of Harper-Atlantic Sales, Inc., 
shows that these magazines “do not 
follow the practice of any split-runs. 
The sole exception to advertisers is 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) . . . Legal 
requirements prevent them from using 
our entire national circulations. 

“A selective magazine of small cir- 
culations,” says Crockett, “is auto- 
matically a split-run, inasmuch as it 
splits the high income quality mar- 
ket from the mass market.” 
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Though Parents’ Magazine makes 
splits available in the national edi- 
tion, it is not enthusiastic about them. 
“We have wasted hundreds of hours 
in answering split-run inquiries,” says 
George Hadlock, v-p and advertising 
manager. “In spite of the great in- 
terest in the subject, we have printed 
only a very few splits. . . . Personally, 
I am sure we could sell a lot more 
advertising if everyone in the business 
would forget all about split-runs.” 

But apparently most magazines 
don’t agree. 

Here are their split-run offerings; 
many of the applications, and some 
of the results: 

The American Home makes availa- 
ble alternating copy, geographical 
areas and other custom-tailoring, 
where mechanically feasible. In the 
first four months of 1959 it carried 
24 “alternating” and eight “geo- 
graphic.” 

The American Legion Magazine, 
providing any specified breakdown 
by states, carried its first split-run ad 
in the July issue. 

Argosy splits by states. Among ad- 
vertisers using them this year were 
Doubleday Success Program and Fa- 
mous Artists Corp. 

Better Homes and Gardens splits 
into four areas, and also offers dual- 
advertiser and alternate copy, na- 
tionally and in the new 13-state west- 
ern edition. 

Business Week: 50-50 press run and 
geographical. In 15 recent months 
BW ran six splits for three advertisers 
(du Pont Cellophane, International 
Swimming Pool Corp. and Zippo Man- 


ufacturing Co.). All were for copy | 


testing on 50-50 run. 
Chaves (and Piving for Young , 


Homemakers and Mademoiselle): 
Three plates to run in the place of , 
one. runs at random two plates 
in space of one—for distribution in all , 
areas. 

Coronet: Even whole-distribution , 
and limited g hical. 

Elks Magazine's closest approach to 
“split,” says Thomas L. Smith, eastern 
ad manager, is in its three regional 
editions. 

Everywoman’s Family Circle Maga- 
zine, with seven editions, limits na- 
tional split-run gravure to two pieces 
of copy per test. 

Farm & Ranch—Southern Agricultur- 
ist, is especially “flexible”: An adver- 
tiser may change product and appeal 
to reach five different of farm- 
ers—including those in 52 counties of 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas who 
produce the bulk of U.S. rice. (Deere 
& Co., for example, offers separate 
types of tractors in each of F&R’s 
five editions.) 

Farm Journal dramatizes its even, 
every-other-copy splits with a two-up 
issue—one atop the other—“exactly 
as it comes from the printer,” explains 
John D. Samter, manager of sales re- 
search. FJ also has four regional edi- 
tions. 

Fortune offers a 55-45 East-West 
split on state boundary limits. It ac- 
cepts no regional advertising. 


® Good Housekeeping will make al- 
ternate copy and three geographical 
splits. Some recent across-the-board 
“alternaters,” says publisher Harry 
M. Dunlap, were The Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. with two products, and School 
of Speedwriting with alternate copy. 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
promoted “Atlantic Provinces” in 18 
eastern states and all Canada in the 
remaining circulation. In GH of last 
December, Ideal Toy Corp. used a 
three-way geographical split to list 
dealers in those areas. 

Grit seems to run alternate, across- 
the-board splits in almost every week- 
ly issue. Among recent copy tests re- 
ported by Gilbert E. Whiteley, adver- 
tising manager, were those made by 
Doehla greeting cards, Liberty ready- 
cut homes, Aviation Surplus Center, 
Bayer nasal spray, Exercycle Corp., 
Niresk home products. 

Holiday offers East-West splits in 
alternating issues and southern splits 
in the six others—as well as alternate 
total circulation. 

House & Garden and Glamour re- 
ply simply that they have “split-runs 
available subject to mechanical limi- 
tations.” 

Ladies’ Home Journal: 1. Alternate 
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MACHINERY 


(machine tools, materials, gears, speed 
reducers, portable power tools, etc.) 


AS ADVERTISED AND SOLD IN 


Photograph, from an advertisement in FACTORY, courtesy Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 


Factory has no competition in supplying management help in production and maintenance to the 


men who run manufacturing plants ...the men who plan, equip, operate and maintain these plants. They read 


Factory because it is their only source of job help in the area of vital plant management techniques like cost 
control, work simplification, preventive maintenance, work sampling, budgeting, and dozens of others that they 
need to manage production and maintenance operations efficiently. 

These same men are influential in buying almost anything that goes into the plant... from paint to pro- 
duction machinery, from steam boilers to packaging materials. Why? Because their responsibility is to improve 
the product, to speed up production, to CUT COSTS, And anything you have that will help do this cannot fail 
to flag their interest ...no matter what its price. 

Perhaps it’s as simple as this: The Factory audience runs manufacturing plants. Factory serves it with 
plant management help, as does no other paper. The payoff for you is that Facrory builds for you a high level 
of interest in ideas and equipment that plant men need to run their plants better. AND ISN'T THAT WHAT 
YOUR PRODUCT WILL DO FOR THESE SAME MEN? A McGraw-Hill Publication (asc, asp), 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


BETTER PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE THROUGH BETTER MANAGEMENT 


copy in whole circulation; 2. one ad 
every third copy, another in two thirds 
throughout circulation; 3. three dif- 
ferent ads rotated through total. (LHJ 
also will handle four ads, split geo- 
graphically.) 

The Curtis Publishing Company's 
James W. Ley tells of some recent 
“marriages” in the Journal: Domino 
sugar bought all but the Far West, 
where the same space promoted White 
King soap. American Home Foods’ 
Dennison's Products Division bought 
the U.S. and Canadian West, and 
Land O'Lakes Creameries the rest. 
Best Foods and Hellman’s mavon- 
naise of Corn Products’ Best Foods 
Division split a joint Journal page to 
fit their distributions. 

Perhaps the “first successful intro- 
duction of products on a market-by- 
market basis in national magazines,” 
according to Ley, recently was under- 
taken by General Mills. In a two-way 
geographical split in several national 
magazines, a new chiffon cake mix was 
introduced in nine far western states, 
while Boston cream pie took the 
others. 


> Life's “marriages” can get complex. 
if not actually polygamous—among the 
11 areas into which its circulation is 
divided. In a single issue last spring: 

Nationwide Insurance Co. took 
areas 1, 2, 3 and 5 and all of 4, ex- 
cept Wisconsin and Canada. All of 
these are east of the Mississippi. 
American Petrofina picked up the rest 
of 4 and all of 6, 7, and 8—reaching 
down from North Dakota and Min- 
nesota to Texas and Louisiana. Pack- 
ard-Bell (“the West’s largest selling 
TV, Radio, Stereo Hi-Fi”) bought this 
space for areas 9, 10 and 11-—the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
states. 

In another teaming: Sealtest ice 
cream bought the first five areas, plus 
Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri of 
Area 6, Arkansas and Louisiana of 
Area 7 and all of Area 8 (totally 
Texas). Meanwhile, Hills Brothers 
Coffee was the advertiser in this space 
in the Dakotas, Minnesota and Iowa 
in Area 6, Oklahoma in Area 7, and 
all areas further west. 

A simpler marriage in that issue was 
Ford cars in Areas 1 and 2 (New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic) and North- 
ern tissue in all the nine others. 

On August 24 Life also will inau- 
gurate a monthly four-page advertis- 
ing section for the 11 western states. 

Look blesses marriages too—as well 
as offering whole-circulation alter- 
nates, newsstand-subscription and 
other plans. (Note Look’s new “Maga- 
zone” setup, above.) 
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Magazines’ Regional Editions 
Sprout across the U.S. Map 


More magazines are speeding the “split-run” trend by supple- 
menting their entrenched “national mass” with regional flexibility, 
selectivity — and lower cost. 


In addition to various splits of their total circulation, they now 
offer from one to 53 regional editions. 


The one with 53 is 7.25 million-circulation TV Guide. 


Among exclusively store-distributed and exclusively single-copy 
magazines, Everywoman’s Family Circle Magazine offers seven 
editions and Woman’s Day nine — both counting Canadian. 


American Alumni magazine serves local grads across the board 
with six, and The Progressive Farmer breaks down its 15-state 
south-southwestern coverage into five. Bride’s Magazine also has 
five: eastern, central, southern and western (hereafter called E, C, 
S and W) and Canadian. 


Four regional editions are published by The American Home and 
Farm Journal (both E, C, S, W); Esquire (E, C, W and International); 
True (E, W, a combined C&S, and Canadian); Farm & Ranch — 
Southern Agriculturist — getting down to cases in 17 south-south- 
western states. 


Magazines with three regional editions include The American 
Legion Magazine, Argosy, Elks Magazine, Playboy and Sports 
Illustrated (all E, C and W); Charm and Living for Young Home- 
makers (both E, W and S$), and Sunset Magazine, which breaks 
down its total — all in the West — into Northwest, Central and 
Southwest. 


Among those with two are Flower & Garden Magazine (mid- 
American and eastern); Grit (Pennsylvania and its native Williams- 
port); Parents’ Magazine, (Métropolitan New York and Pacific- 
Mountain), and Pet Life Magazine. (Central-Atlantic and Pacific). 


The ones with one regional include Baby Talk and The New 
Yorker, with New York editions, and Better Homes and Gardens, 
Newsweek and Reader's Digest, which have gone regional in the 


West. 


around the world. 


RD, of course, has two editions in Canada and a score more 


McCall’s Magazine: Numerical, geo- 
graphical and newsstand-subscription 
splits. 

Modern Bride: Geographical splits 
in one or a series of areas, for both 
subscription and newsstand copies. 

Motion Picture: Splits in letter- 
press only. 

Nation’s Business: Geographical and 
every-other-copy. 

Newsweek: Separate geographic 
copy by one advertiser and marriages. 
Also random distribution splits of 
whole circulation. 

The New Yorker: Interchangeability 
of plates between the New York (70- 
mile radius) and national editions. 


In Macfadden’s Photoplay (and 
True Love, True Romance and True 
Story) advertisers can get: 50-50 splits 
of entire circulations; each state di- 
vided in half, or a geographical split 
of any two areas. 

Popular Mechanics Magazine: Split 
press run. 

The Progressive Farmer, explains 
Paul Huey, v-p and advertising man- 
ager, “provides five geographical 
split-runs within that number of sepa- 
rate editions and a true numerical 
split-run—Southwide or in any com- 
bination of separate editions.” 

A series of Philco “ads” in PF 
might be called “super-splits.” The 
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SALES FORGES? 


Selling the Vast 
Oil, Gas and Petrochemical 
Processing Market 


Today’s Sales Manager tends to regard his job as 
that of marshalling forces for sales rather than 
directing the activities of salesmen alone. True, 
most industrial sales are still closed by salesmen. 
But in current industrial markets, much of the 
salesman’s function as prospector and prime mover 
(prior to actual closing) is shared with other media. 


An average of three 
users per copy at 9,000 
buying locations. 


All-time high of 
23,500 circulation, 
reaching 
refining/ 
petrochemical 

men. 


REFINERY CATALOG= Your 
Resident Salesman 


Permanently pre-filed in REFINERY CATALOG, your product 
data is always at hand for preliminary equipment selection and 
cost estimating . . . holds the line until your representatives can 
take over. Preferred to individual catalogs by the vast majority of 
buyers, REFINERY CATALOG is the only comprehensive, cross- 
referenced buyers’ guide serving this industry. Three hundred 
suppliers of more than 1,000 products and services use this effective, 
low-cost plan to keep current sales literature immediately available. 
REFINERY CATALOG is published every year and distributed to 9,000 
buying locations to blanket the industry’s primary buying power. 


PETROLEUM REFINER~= Your Periodical 
Salesman-in-print 


PETROLEUM REFINER’S monthly call extends and supports the 
frequency of your personal sales contacts. Its informed coverage of 
the oil, gas and petrochemical processing industry makes good 
weather for your advertising message to this division of the industry. 
To advertise the way your salesmen sell, use a full schedule in 
specialized PETROLEUM REFINER. 


Free Market Data 


It costs nothing to get a detailed rundown of the markets served 
by specialized Gulf Publications. Whether you have grown with 
the industry or just entered the field, you'll find valuable market 
information in Gulf's MARKET DATA Books—yours for the asking. 
Specify Oil Production, Processing or Pipe Line Markets. 


Specialized Sales Tools for Specialized Markets 


>9ETROLEUM REFINER 


REFINERY CATALOG 


GULF PUBLISHING CO 
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“one” in March involved both a change 
of copy by editions and alternating 
ads within editions. Version No. 1, on 
we ran in every other copy 
of all five editions. No. 2, on ovens, 
appeared in the remaining half of 
copies in the Carolinas-Virginia, Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee and Georgia-Ala- 
bama-Florida editions. No. 3, on 
freezers, was used in half the copies 
of the Texas and the Mississippi- 
Arkansas-Louisiana editions. 

Reader's Digest splits western edi- 
tion from main domestic edition; also 
splits off nationally circulated educa- 
tional edition; offers two- or three- 
way geographical divisions for one or 
more advertisers, and 50-50 alterna- 
tion across the board. 

The Saturday Evening Post’s new 
“Select-a-Market” plan (see above) is 
expected to speed a trend which al- 
ready has brought SEP more than 
100 splits. In the issue of last April 
18, alone, 11 advertisers got into six 
split-runs. 


® Some of these marriages were 
Loma Linda Food in 11 far western 
states and Land O’Lakes in the oth- 
ers; Packard-Bell Electronics in nine 
western, Gamble-Skogmo stores in 
15 generally northern and central 
states, and Esso gasoline in 24 east- 
ern and southern states. Book of the 
Month Club (11 northeastern) shared 


with Northern Paper Mills (the 37 
others). Pacific Mutual Life (11 west- 
ern) married Bird & Son (the 37 
others). 


Northern Paper has bought more 
than 20 pages in 70% of the Post’s 
six-million circulation, with such 
other “mates” as Schaefer beer and 
Calso gasoline. 

The Post’s across-the-board splits 
include alternate copy and newsstand 
vs. subscription. Philco and Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica each has sched- 
uled several “alternates” in one issue. 
A Johnson & Johnson Band-Aid at- 
tached to newsstand copies of the 
Post for June 21, 1958, became “a 
very successful promotion.” 

Saturday Review offers a. cover 
split, where both plates can be in- 
serted at once, and an inside split, 
in which a new plate is put on the 
press after a half-run. SR’s Robert A. 
Burghardt, advertising director, men- 
tions two results: 

Returns of Doubleday & Co. from 
an off-beat ad, “What’s wrong with 
your old Thesaurus?” were almost 
identical with, “Back in print after 
14 years of modernization: March’s 
Thesaurus Dictionary.” On the other 
hand, one American Heritage ad, 
playing up pictures from its current 
issue, pulled 30% better than its twin 
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PIB “Ratios” Count 
On Split-Run Ads 


In measuring an advertisement 
which appears only in part of 
@ magazine’s total circulation, 
Publishers’ Information Bureau 
“ratios” that part to the total. 


For example, an advertiser 
such as Northern Paper Mills, 
which has long used about 70% 
of the total circulations of such 
big-circulation magazines as The 
Saturday Evening Post and Life 
— and has teamed with other in- 
dividual advertisers for the rest 
— is credited with 70% of that 
linage. 


When an advertiser buys, say, 
60% of a magazine's circulation, 
and a house ad fills that space 
in the other 40% of it, the paid 
linage of that space, as measured 
by PIB, is reduced 40%. 


on that issue, which emphasized head- 
lines and text. 

Seventeen offers geographical and 
alternate splits. In last January’s issue, 
reports K. Allan Taylor, advertising 
director, Kay Windsor Frocks, Inc., 
ran probably “the first geographical 
split by a women’s apparel manufac- 
turer.” 

This embraced five half-pages, four- 
color, in a two-way area division— 
roughly east and west of the Missis- 
sippi. Each half-page spotlit a differ- 
ent store: Arnold Constable, New 
York; John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; 
Maison Blanche, New Orleans; Wei- 
boldt’s, Chicago; Famous Barr, St. 
Louis; Sakowitz, Houston; May Com- 
pany, Los Angeles; Macy’s in San 
Francisco. Supplementing them Sev- 
enteen carried an across-the-board 
full page listing all stores in all states 
carrying Kay Junior dresses. 


> Because of its four regional edi- 
tions, says William W. Holman, adver- 
tising director, Sports Illustrated has 
“not had too many split-run requests.” 
In 1958 more than 300 advertisers 
used SI's then three regional editions. 
(The southern was launched early 
this year.) ‘ 

Some SI advertisers are both na- 
tional and regional: Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia, for instance, promotes oil in 
the national and gasoline in the west- 
ern edition. In this and other maga- 
zines, advertisers make the most of 


regional climate and product prefer- 
ences. The Hat Corp. of America in- 
troduced Dobbs straws in SI's south- 
ern edition of April 20, but held out 
for the North until May 18. Hiram 
Walker promotes Imperial blend pri- 
marily in the East and De Luxe bour- 
bon in the Central, South and West. 

For four years Time has offered na- 
tional advertisers a “limited number” 
of splits. One advertiser may split 
his run, or two or more join him in 
it. Among “one family” cooperators 
are Esso Research and Enjay Corp. 
In a May issue of Time, Delta Air 
Lines, east of the Rockies, and Ameri- 
can President (steamship) Lines, in 
the West, divided a four-color page. 

True seeks national splitters. Its 
first was Schenley, for Melrose whis- 
kev in the eastern edition, Old Char- 
ter in the rest. 

In addition to “going local” with 53 
regional editions, TV Guide provides 
other geographical splits. In addition, 
the magazine’s two- and four-way 
splits may reach all of its 7.25 million 
circulation. 

U. S. News & World Report, with 
one national edition, offers geographi- 
cal and copy splits. Its first, last Janu- 
ary 23, reports Harold L. Behlke, ad- 
vertising director, was for Gray Audo- 
graph. Every 100 copies off the press 
carried one and then the other of two 
ads. Both were couponed. The sole 
difference between them was that one 
carried the product’s price: $259.50. 


B® Wallaces Farmer and Wisconsin 
Agriculturist not only have had long 
and varied “split” experience, explains 
R. J. Pommrehn, research director, but 
give “readership scores by reader char- 
acteristics: We can tell an advertiser 
of hog feed, for instance, whether his 
ad was read by a farmer with no hogs 
or a lot of them.” 

Moorman Mfg. has been “splitting” 
in these publications for a decade. 
Nutrena Mills, among others, has 
tested at different times, type size and 
style, color, picture placement and 
other factors. 

Throughout its nine editions, 
Woman’s Day makes available a wide 
variety of splits, says Helen Cassie, 
promotion director. Because all the 
4.5 million circulation is single-copy, 
she adds, “no postal regulations hinder 
flexibility.” 

In WD’s southern edition in July 
1958 Stauffer Laboratories ran a copy 
test for its reducing plan. Half of the 
run carried a return postcard insert; 
the other half, a coupon as part of the 
copy. Postcard returns pulled so much 
better than coupon that Stauffer came 
back, last March, with an ad featur- 
ing a postcard insert in the maga- 
zine’s entire circulation. 
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read by over 50,000 Counter, Fast Food and Fountain Restaurants 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM — fountain restaurants, counter 


restaurants, luncheonettes, coffee shops, industrial cafeterias, 
diners, sandwich shops, drive-ins, etc. 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM — in drug stores, variety stores, 


department Ftores, confectionery stores, airports, railroad sta- 
tions, bus sorminais, etc. 


ON MAIN STREET OR MAIN HIGHWAY OR IN INDUSTRY — they all have 
one thing in common — 


FAST SERVICE 


When you specify Fast Food for an advertising schedule, it’s an 
assurance of a market well covered vertically and horizontally. 


A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 


BPA Editorial and Executive Offices 
630 Third Avenue New York 17, N. Y. YUkon 6-4800 
eh RD ARTE —_—- 


Mid-Western Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., State 2-1266 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
The Richard Railton Co., Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 5, Callif., Sutter 1-1060 


2 In fast-service eating places, twice-the-turnover-per-seat 
a ¢¢@¢ means more meals... more sales... more profits. 
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it belongs 
in 


- American Home 


Over 3,600,000 families buy American Home for 
only one reason . . . to learn how to make home a 
more rewarding place to live. They don’t read it for 
mere diversion, political news and views, or fiction. 
All they want is advice and ideas. They get their 
money’s worth too, for American Home devotes a 
greater share of its pages to home service than any 
other magazine. And because it puts the emphasis 
on provocative, down-to-earth things that are do-able 
now, its 12,000,000 men and women readers respond 
in a really big way to both editorial and advertising. 


Building. American Home devotes a greater share 
of its pages to home improvement than any other 
magazine. Prompted by a major 3-point building 
editorial program, a greater percentage of American 
Home families buy merchant-built homes, build 
custom homes, remodel old homes than the families 
of any other mass magazine! 


Food. American Home devotes a greater share of 
its pages to food (as to all other phases of Kitchen 


Environment) than any other mass magazine. And 


how homemakers respond! On the average, 60% 
of all reader-families use or plan to use American 
Home recipes within a month’s time of publication! 


Equipment and Home Furnishings. Ameri- 
can Home devotes a greater share of its pages to 
home furnishings, decorating, appliances and house- 
wares than any other mass magazine. Such editorial 
emphasis creates the best consumer demand, and 
the biggest sales. That’s why —if your product be- 
longs in the home, it belongs in American Home. 


AMERICAN 


HOME; 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


Our Regional Research Facilities 
Can Give You: 


. Information on statistical source ma- 
terial, public and private. 


. Back data and forecasts on economic 
trends for specific markets. 


. Help in setting sales quotas. 


. Help in ironing out weak spots in 
distribution. 


. Information on the location of good 


markets (and bad). 


. Information on the characteristics of 


any market for both consumer and in- 
dustrial products, new and old. 


. Current estimates and forecasts of 


the volume of business in your in- 
dustry. 


. Forecasts of company sales. 


9. Information on where to locate new 


10. 


retail outlets. 


Information on where to locate new 
manufacturing facilities. 


As specialists in all regional aspects of market research, of which the 
data published in the Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 
represent a single though important by-product, Market Statistics, Inc. 
is in a position to supply quick answers to a variety of questions bearing 
on the basic problems of distribution. If you want to know where to 
locate a new outlet, or where to pick a new distributor, or whether to 
hire or fire salesmen for Area A as opposed to Area B, we may already 
have the answers, or will be able to help you get them. 


In addition, we have successfully integrated the use of SURVEY OF BUYING 
POWER data with field surveys to 


. Determine your total potential mar- 
ket and how to reach it. 


. Establish share of each manufac- 
turer's sale in total market. 


. Determine the characteristics and lo- 
cation of your market. 


. Determine consumer brand knowl- 
edge, brand loyalty and brand 
switching. 


. Establish consumer and market atti- 
tudes toward your and competitors’ 
products. 


6. 


12. 


Improve product design and pack- 
aging. 


. Determine comparative prices, profit 


margins and turn-over studies. 


. Analyze causes for business decline. 
. Conduct sales and dealer studies to 


improve external and internal sales 
set-up. 


. Conduct new product studies. 
Il. 


Conduct motivational research stud- 
ies to determine consumer attitudes. 


Conduct probability sampling to de- 
termine consumer attitudes. 


In short, the complete range of market research problems can now be tapped with the facilities of 


MARKET STATISTICS INC. 


Research Consultants to Sales Management 


630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. YUkon 6-8557 


After a Year of “Custom Blending”: 


Sun Oil's Glad It Took a Chance 


Jumping from one extreme to the other, Sun Oil Co. has success- 


fully made the switch from a single grade of gasoline to a choice 


of six. The change called for a radical shift in sales and advertis- 


ing approach both to Sunoco dealers and to the driving public. 


Based on an interview with 
Thomas S. Horrocks 
General Sales Manager 
Sun Oil Co. 


When you know how to give cus- 
tomers what they want before they 
even know they want it—and then 
show them why they must have it— 
you can’t lose, and according to sales 
figures, the only ones losing with Sun 
Oil Company’s Custom Blending are 
the competitors. 

The company’s revolutionary ‘new 
marketing system has just rounded 
out its first year. And it’s a happy 
birthday for both Sun and its dealers, 
with a welcome anniversary gift in 
the news that Sunoco gasoline sales 
have been increasing approximately 
twice as fast as the rate for the in- 
dustry as a whole. 
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Custom Blending, as the name im- 
plies, is a method of dispensing gaso- 
line with an octane rating best suited 
to the particular car — no more, no 
less. Its done by a “pump with a 
brain,” designed to blend at the noz- 
zle Blue Sunoco 200 gasoline with 
Sunoco octane concentrate in any of 
six different strengths. The principle 
is similar to that of regulating the hot 
and cold water taps at the kitchen 
sink to get water of any desired tem- 
perature from a single faucet. It’s a 
happy arrangement for the dealer, 
since, without increasing his inven- 
tory and without any additional work 
except turning the proper valve, he 


is able to satisfy the power needs of 
all cars, from the small, low-powered 
ones to the high compression giants 
of the road. 

The change-over from Sunoco’s 
former system of selling a single grade 
—“premium quality at regular gaso 
line price” — was a monumental proj- 
ect, requiring careful planning, pre- 
cision timing, and indoctrination all 
along the line, from the company’s 
own salesmen, through the network 
of 8,500 stations (dealers and their 
attendants) to the motoring public. 
It entailed installations of 10,000 
blending pumps and the holding of 
3,500 meetings in the eight regions, 
all east of the Mississippi, where 
Sunoco’s distribution is concentrated 

“It was an orderly transition, com- 
pleted on schedule during the six 
months ending on June 30th, 1958,” 
says Thomas S. Horrocks, general 
sales manager and a Sun director, 
who presided at many of the meet- 
ings at which were trained 35,000 
people — company personnel, distribu 
tors, dealers, and their helpers. 

“But even though the new system 
has been introduced and is gaining 
public acceptance, we still face the 
challenging task of educating the 
public,” says Horrocks. “During the 
installation period we used newspa- 
pers extensively, large space in black 
and white and color. We're continu- 
ing in this medium, with about 280 
newspapers in our marketing terri- 
tory. 

“Then there’s radio anc television. 
For years Sun has sponsored regional 
network news programs on radio 
Last year we went extensively into 
radio and TV spot commercials. This 
year we're again placing heavy em- 
phasis on ‘spots’ and we're adding 
radio singing commercials. In addi- 
tion, we're currently sponsoring half 
hour action adventure or law enforce- 
ment TV shows. This gives us hard- 
hitting spot commercials on local 
television each week in many of our 
sales markets. We're also using local 
TV spots sandwiched between some 
of the highest-rated network tele- 
vision shows and in ‘adjacencies,’ just 
before or after prime network time.” 
The agency is William Esty Co., Inc., 
New York. 

“Another method of informing the 
public about Custom Blending,” Hor- 
rocks adds, “is through demonstra- 
tions at sport, home and automobile 
shows, and at state fairs. Up to now 
about five and a half million persons 
have seen this special pump show 
This September we'll exhibit the 
pump at five different state fairs. 

“We feel that all this is necessary, 
because the concept of Custom Blend- 
ing is new to the motoring public. 
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It’s a receptive public, conditioned to 
acceptance of calculating machines, 
automatic cash registers and such 
equipment. We learned this during 
the period of testing the pump, when 
we thought it necessary to include 
spinners to enable car owners to 
visualize the proportionate blending 
of the two streams. It developed that 
very few bothered to examine these 
large spinning devices, so the present 
models have much smaller spinners. 
And should there be any skeptics, 
they can see, stamped on each pump, 
a certification that it meets the Gov- 
ernment’s weights and measures re- 
quirements. 

“But receptive as it is, the public,” 
he notes, “must be told about the 
system before it will try it, and that 
means a vigorous educational cam- 
paign.” 

The decision to switch from mar- 
keting a single grade of gasoline to 
the policy of offering the motorist a 
choice of six grades grew out of 
much soul-search.ng and considera- 
tion of the changing pattern of motor 
fuel requirements. Since 1927 Sun 
had marketed its one grade, Blue 
Sunoco, which was considered very 
satisfactory for well over 90% of the 
nation’s cars. But five years ago the 
company faced the realization that 
octane requirements were changing 
rapidly; and that the range was 
broadening to such an extent that 
Sunoco could not continue to satisfy, 
with its single grade, more than 90% 
of cars on the road. 

The problem, as management saw 
it, might be solved in one of three 
ways: 


1. To continue to market one grade, 
but boost its octane rating; this would 
necessitate increasing the price, with 
competitive disadvantages. 


2. To market a regular and a pre- 


mium grade. But Sun’s position, 
often second or third in the areas in 
which it operates, had been won by 
reason of its unique sales position ~ 
“Premium quality at regular gasoline 
price.” To market two grades, along 
with numerous competitors, would be 
out of character and would make it 
difficult for Sun to maintain its sales 
position. 


3. To market three grades, or even 


four. This would have required ex- 
pensive additions to ithe tanks, 
pumps, pipes, and in the end there 
would be stiff competition from other 
oil companies which had embarked, 
or would soon embark, upon similar 
programs. 


The alternative, which was chosen, 
was Custom Blending. This meant 
Blue Sunoco would still be marketed 
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but could be blended with octane 
concentrate in varying amounts, with 
the blending done by the pump at the 
time of dispensing. One argument in 
favor of this plan was Sun’s possession 
of excellent refining facilities for pro- 
ducing the necessary octane concen- 
trate. 

Before making the final decision 
to adopt the system, Sun’s manage- 
ment tested it in 1956 at 17 service 
stations at Orlando, Florida, and sub- 
sequently at all 300 Sunoco stations 
in Florida. That state was chosen 
for the test, partly because it pro- 
vided an opportunity to check reac- 
tions from motorists from all parts of 
the country, and partly because the 
state’s regulations governing weights 
and measures are the strictest of all 
areas where Sun has distributors. 
Florida also has an Anti-Substitution 
Law and regularly tests the quality of 
gasoline sold there. 

Moreover, before any of the pumps 
could be installed, a sample had to 
be submitted to State examiners to 
be checked against a formidable list 
of specifications covering design and 
operation; and after installation State 
inspectors checked the pumps for 
accuracy of delivery and pricing. All 
this adds up to the fact that if the 
system satisfied the powers-that-be in 
Florida, it would be acceptable to the 
authorities elsewhere in Sun’s mar- 
keting territory. 

The system met the state’s rigid 
requirements, and both dealers and 
motorists liked it — enough, in man- 
agement’s opinion, to justify convert- 
ing to it throughout Sun’s marketing 
area in the United States and eastern 
Canada. 

The pumps were made by Wayne 


Pump Division ot Symington-Wayne 
Corp., Salisbury, Md. They cost about 
$10 million and installing them took 
another $10 million. The total cost 
of the change-over is estimated at $30 
million. 

The chief difference between the 
pump model now used by Sun and 
conventional ones is that the new one 
automatically draws from separate 
underground storage tanks two gaso- 
lines, the basic Blue Sunoco 200 and 
Sunoco Octane Concentrate. The 
blending pump automatically meas- 
ures and computes a proportioned 
price for the two streams, which are 
fed separately through a hose-within- 
a-hose to the nozzle. 


> If the customer wishes, he may 
have the basic Blue Sunoco 200 alone; 
or he may have any of five blends 
with specified octane rating deter- 
mined by the setting of the pump’s 
selector dial. Each blend is identified 
by a number (200, 210, 220, 230, 
240, 260), with octane ranging from 
94 to more than 102, the fast being 
the highest octane fuel sold at a serv- 
ice station at the time of Custom 
Blending’s introduction. 

A sales argument emphasized by 
Sun in its advertising and promotion 
is the importance of buying gasoline 
with the proper octane content for the 
motor. A factor in Sun’s decision to 
introduce Custom Blending was the 
knowledge that six out of ten auto- 
mobiles use the “wrong” gasoline: 
More than 21 million drivers buy bet- 
ter fuels than they need, and ten mil- 
lion do the opposite —use gasoline 
that knocks in their engines. A sec- 
ond and equally important sales fac- 
tor is the potential savings realized 
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“SECOND 
com be beautiful “ 


South Carolina’s more than 23 million 
citizens cannot possibly be covered by 

the first TV market stations alone. WBTW 
offers you easy access to South Carolina's 
second sociable million, united and made 
amenable to your message by first 

class television service, largely free from 
effective competition. Check NCS +3 

totals for South Carolina TV stations. 

One good look and you'll agree “Second 


can Be Beautiful.” 


Miss Carolyn Melton of Cheraw, S. C., 
exemplifies southern charm by winning 
runner-up honors in the 1959 Miss Universe 
contest held at nearby Myrtle Beach. Each 
year during the annual Sun Fun Festival 
over 65,000 people enjoy the sun and surf 
on the beautiful:coast of South Carolina. 


Serving South Carolina’s SECOND Biggest TV 


UJ BTU 


FLORENCE, S.C. 


THE JEFFERSON STANDARD 


BROADCASTING COMPANY f Total sets in Markets 
updated Spring Set Count 


based on NCS 33 coverag 


represented nationally by CBS TV Spot Sales 
SULT .3, 2939 


1958 TOP TEN BRANDS Consumer Inventory 
now available upon request 


THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY TO REACH THE 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


AREA OF INFLUENCE 
4 One Billion 350 Million Dollar Market 


Akron, the biggest ONE Newspaper Market in the 
nation, is also Ohio’s most concentrated area 

of great industrial names. For only 40c per line, 
daily or Sunday, you can do a complete job of 
selling the area..-There is no substitute. 


ROP Spot or full color available 
in all issues. ——~e 
~~ oe 
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AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 
AREA OF INFLUENCE 


Population ’ NEWSPAPER COVERAGE 
Families : 048 DAILY Circ. % Cov. 
Total Buying Akron Beacon 
Power $1,349,384,000. 159,532 74.9% 
Total Retail 
$ 958,138,000. Plain Dealer .. 21,596 10.0% 
..$ 238,114,000. Cleveland Press . 7,525 3.5% 
Cleveland News . 2,081 0.9% 
% 132,837,000. SUNDAY 
Fr-H-R Sales .. 996,000. Akron Beacon 
Automotive J ‘ 75.0% 


9.0% 


BEACON JOURNAL 


“Ohio's Most Complete Newspaper” 
JOUN $. KNIGHT, Publisher Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


by buying Custom Blended fuels. 

Following the lead of Sun’s promo- 
tional program, Sunoco dealers have 
been trained to suggest to the cus- 
tomer that he riment to deter- 
mine the motor fuel that comes closest 
to fitting the needs of his car. As an 
aid, dealers are given, for distribution 
to customers, charts which show the 
suggested blends for 37 different 
makes and models of cars dating back 
to 1954. (Now in preparation, the 
next chart will list 1960 models, in- 
cluding foreign cars.) Sunoco patrons 
are advised to start by using the blend 
recommended on the chart; and if a 
car operates smoothly with that blend, 
step down to the next lower octane, 
repeating the procedure until the one 
is discovered which works best at the 
lowest price. (Because of individual 
differences in engines, even among 
cars of the same make, model and 
year, there are variations in octane 
requirements.) 

To help arouse motorists to aware- 
ness of the Custom Blending plan, 
Sunoco dealers have been supplied 
with a variety of point-of-sale aids, 
such as streamers, posters, mobiles, 
and, of course, the recommendations 
chart, which calls Custom Blending 
“a wonderful, new, thriftier, way to 
buy gasoline.” 


® According to Horrocks, there is 
plenty of evidence that both motor- 
ists and dealers like Custom Blending. 
The May, 1959, issue of the com- 
pany’s dealer publication, Sunoco 
Diamond, featured testimonials from 
motorists and dealers. Sample ex- 
cerpts: “Monthly gallonage is 50% 
higher than it was...” “Talking 
up Custom Blending to local business 
men lured 65 customers away from 
competition . . .” And, from motor- 
ists’ letters: “I find it saves me about 
three cents a gallon and I have driven 
under the same conditions. ‘ 
“Since Custom Blending, I have grad- 
ually moved down and am now using 
your Blend 210 in my own ‘98’.” 

But, one wonders, what if the 
horsepower-octane race should con- 
tinue? How would that affect Cus- 
tom Blending? For a time, as Our 
Sun, the company’s magazine ex- 
pressed it, “The differences among 
new engines and between new en- 
gines and the older models were 
growing almost as various as the 
sizes of human feet.” 

On this subject Horrocks says, “An 
accelerating trend to still higher com- 
pression ratios wouldn’t bother us a 
bit. Almost overnight we could adapt 
our pumps to the dispensing of as 
many as three new blends. Though 
not needed now, that extra capacity 
was purposely built in.” 
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..- LIKE CALIFORNIA W7AHOUT 
THE BILLION-DOLLAR (>. 
VALLEY OF THE BEES 1 


¢ Actually, total effective buying power of more than $3 billion 
¥ Value of farm products exceeds 44 of 50 states ° THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
/ Not covered by San Francisco or Los Angeles newspapers e THE MODESTO BEE 


Like a thriving state in itself is California’s inland valley, a rich e THE FRESNO BEE 
area completely apart from the seaside. To get a newspaper mes- 


sage into this market you need the Bees . . . the newspapers that 
go home. 


Data source: Sales Management's 1959 Survey of Buying Power 


M<cCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ... O‘MARA & ORMSBEE 


McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts... bulk, frequency and a combined bulk-trequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
JULY 3, 1959 


Details of a Promotion 
Need Not Be Burdensome! 


or 
(What you need is a Fall Guy!) 
by Donald L. Spotts 


Sales promotion 
men are usually 
aggressive, opti- 
mistic people 
who specialize 
in “ideas” rather 
than “details”’. 


We at Spotts 

feel every man 
should stick to his own field. We 
trade in promotional tedium. We 
have, in fact, separated some of the 
more maddening details into major 
divisions and established entire de- 
partments within our organization 
to handle them. Each has its own 
machinery, personnel and adminis- 
trative methods. Every employee is 
an expert. For instance: 


Ever get stuck with a premium that 
didn’t “pull”? Our Premium Re- 
search department nips that prob- 
lem in the bud by pre-testing your 
premiums for you, or giving you a 
selection from premiums that have 
already been tested! 


If you want real problems, try get- 
ting into trouble with the United 
States Post Office! Many people 
have. That’s why our Premium Mail 
Handling department is so busy. 


Contests and Sweepstakes, of 
course, breed a brand of trouble 
all their own. You can go to JAIL 
for making a mistake in this field! 
Yes, we have a Contest Division 
too. It has also had many years of 
experience doing some of the big- 
gest, most successful national pro- 
motions efficiently and economically. 


We can save you money too. Why 
not call us Midway 5-5841. 


SPOTTS MAILING CORPO- 
RATION 


SPOTTS SERVICE ENTER- 
PRISES 


2402 University Avenue 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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h i MAIL PROMOTION 


By JANET GIBBS, Sales Promotion and Direct Mail Consultant 


How to Liven Up 
Industrial Direct Mail 


The Mail Advertising Association of New York recently spon- 
sored Direct Mail Day—devoted to the exploration of new tech- 
niques for increased effectiveness in the use of direct mail. One 
of the many speakers who shared direct mail experiences was 
Bruce Andrews of the Stran Steel Division, National Steel Corp., 
who spelled out the steps his company took to breathe new life 
into direct mail used to back up the company’s national adver- 
tising. 


Stran Steel produces pre-engineered steel buildings for com- 
merce and industry, selling through some 200 franchised dealers. 
Dealer mailings, four a year at ten cents per name per mailing, 
are handled by the company using, until this year, prospect 
mailing lists furnished by the dealers. About 109 of the 200 
dealers cooperated, and 60,000 prospect-suspects received four 
mailings during the year. But returns, averaging only about 1%, 
were not satisfactory, so Stran Steel undertook a comprehensive 
market and program analysis to find ways to increase the sales 
value of its mail. 


Step 1. A review was made of the previous year’s sales 
to pinpoint promising areas of business and industry. 
It revealed that the majority of sales were made in the 
manufacturing and warehousing industry. 


Step 2. A study of inquiries received through national 
ads determined which types of sub-businesses made up 
six major markets and which were especially interested 
in Stran Steel products. 


Step 3. An analysis of the prospect lists supplied by 
dealers when compared with conclusions of steps 1 
and 2, revealed worthless areas covered in past mailings. 


Step 4. A critical look at the company’s mailing pieces 
and their pulling power showed the winning combina- 
tion to be a covering letter, sales literature and business 
reply card. This had outpulled the supposedly less costly 


self-mailer and return card two to one! 


The next decision to be made—what executive level should be 
approached? Because of many personnel changes and the diffi- 
culty of keeping name lists accurate, it made sense to use titles. 
But since the management group’s buying influence is often as 
high as the purchasing agent’s—particularly on big-ticket items— 
Stran Steel decided to address the president and let him channel 
the mail through his organization. 
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Stran Steel found they could buy lists selected by industry, by 
territory where sales coverage was good and by a pre-determined 
dollar rating. Because they swung from using dealer-supplied 
lists to buying scientifically compiled lists, they cut production 
and addressing costs 25%, and passed this savings to dealers. 


The next step was to upgrade mailing pieces. The winning 
combo of letter, sales literature and reply card was adopted as 
standard format. With pin-pointed markets and scientifically 
selected mailing lists, selling copy could be customer-tailored 
to the interests of each buying group. 


New stationery was designed to carry the dealer’s name and 
address. In fact, he used it for all follow-through correspondence. 
All letters were signed with the dealer's name. Research and 
the company’s own experience sold them on using window enve- 
lopes, so they designed one with two windows. Addressing was 
done on a special two-part reply card. One part was a regular 
business calling card, showing through the upper window as 
the sender’s name and address. Addressing on the second part 
of the card ensured accuracy when the reply card was returned. 


With six distinctly different markets to cover, different letters 
were developed. The complete package offered dealers a choice 
of letters written to each of six markets. Details of the entire 
direct-mail program were wrapped up in a booklet designed to 
sell the dealer on the program. The presentation booklet was 
not mailed. It was delivered and “sold” to each dealer. 


Because dealers liked the personalized salesmanship built in 
the letters, liked having their names featured, and because the 
program helped establish them as authorized Stran Steel dealers, 
51% more dealers have subscribed to this year’s program. They 
ordered 108,000 more names than they submitted last year, giving 
the company a 280% increase in market penetration. 


Because this company took the time and spent the money to 
analyze market potential, based the campaign on sales-research 
conclusions, coordinated direct mail with already successful 
national advertising—and then personally sold the dealer organi- 
zation on the program, it is getting large dealer support. 


ADAPTABLE IDEA. Allis-Chalmers told us about a simple 
switch in the company’s system for listing prospect names that 
is paying off through more effective use of direct mail. 


Because the company makes a wide variety of products, it is 
necessary to have the salesmen control the prospect lists to be 
used for mailing each individual selling piece. Each man decides 
which of his prospects will be interested in each product. 


To save time—he makes just one master list of all his prospects 
(for all the products he handles). This is reproduced and a quan- 
tity of copies of his list is given back to him. When new litera- 
ture is available, he simply checks off the names of interested 
prospects and, at the same time, makes additions or corrections 
on his list. This checked and corrected list is used for the mailing 
... and is then used to up-date the master mailing list. 
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MULTIPLY THE 
USEFULNESS OF 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Now your back issues of Sales 
Management can be a cinch to 
locate and preserve. Keep them 
in the new Sales Management 
loose-leaf binder. 


Your collection of issues will 
always be at your fingertips, 
organized, in sequence, ready 
to go to work for you at a 
moment’s notice. 


You can bind in and remove 
issues quickly by means of flex- 
ible steel rods held by nickel 
steel housings. Binders have 
heavy-gauge hard covers of dur- 
able imitation leather. Sales 
Management stamped in gold 
lettering on backbene. 


An attractive, compact, prac- 
tical addition to your profes- 
sional reference library — at 
home or office. 


Capacity: 12 issues per binder. 
Colors: Black with gold lettering. 
Cost: $4.65 each, postpaid. 


San. Management 


630 THIRD AVENUE © NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


taking 
something 
new to 


market 


BRIEF 
YOURSELF WITH 
ACB REPORTS 


If you plan to invade an unfa- 
miliar market with a consumer 
product, there are certain things 
you must know: Who are your 
competitors? What are their 
prices? Who are the dealers? 
How much advertising is 
needed? What season is best for 
the product? Is time payment 
selling customary? 

ACB Research Reports will 
answer these and other ques- 
tions by giving a clear picture 
of dealer activity on products 
in the same category. They will 
tell you the story for the entire 
country —or for any city or 
region you want to investigate. 

ACB reads and analyzes 
every ad in every daily and Sun- 
day newspaper in the United 
Siates. In so doing, they have 
available to them vast amounts 
of quantitative and qualitative 
information on the what, when, 
and how of retail selling. This 
is information unobtainable 
from other sources. Write for 
ACB “Unfamiliar Market” 
folder. 

For a description of ACB’s 
14 Newspaper Research Report 
Services that help you do a bet- 
ter marketing and advertising 
job for present products, ask 
for ACB’s free 48-page catalog. 


ACB reads evety advertisement in every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


353 Park Ave, South « New York 10 
18S. Michigan Ave. e Chicago 3 
20 South Third St. « Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. « Memphis 3 
51 First St « San Francisco 5 


The 
ADVE RTISING 
CHECKING nonens 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEA FILE 


By LARRY SCHWARTZ, President, Wexton Advertising Agency, New York 


Sales Promotion Check List 
The following list, developed dur- 


ing several years of lecturing on sales 
promotion and marketing at two uni- 
versities in New York, may be helpful 
in planning promotional elements of 
your next marketing campaign: 


Advance cards for salesmen 
Aisle units 
Audio-visual aids 


Baskets 

Binders and covers 
Blotters 

Brochures and booklets 
Bulletins 

Business cards 

Buttons 


Calendars 

Catalogs 

Change trays 

Circulars 

Clocks 

Color cards 

Containers 

Contest ideas and material 
Copy and layout suggestions 
Counter cards 


Dealer identification signs 
Decals 

Direct-mail pieces 
Dispensers 


Displays: 
Backbar, Cash Register, Counter, 
Floor, Valance, Wall, Window, 
Door kick-plates 


Flavor and sandwich lists 
Flyers 

Forms (for gloves, hosiery, etc.) 
Handbills 

Hang tags 

House organ 


Installation, 
manuals 
Itinerant displays 


operation and _ repair 


Letterheads 


Mats 
Match books 


Newsletters 
Neon signs 
Novelties and gadgets 


Order forms 


Package inserts 

Packages and cartons 
Package bands 
Paper tape (gummed) for sealing 
Parts lists 

“Pay when served” signs 
Pencils 
Photos of product and uses 
Posters 

Premiums 
Price cards 
Price lists 

Promotion guides and calendars 
Promotion its 


Racks 

Radio scripts 

Repair tickets 

Reprints of ads (and blow-ups ) 


Sales manuals 
Salesmen’s kits 
Sales-training booklets 
Samples 

Scale models 
Selling courses 
Shelf extenders 
Shipping labels 
Size charts 
Slides 
Statuettes 
Storefront signs 
Straw wrappers 
Streamers 
Stuffers 
Swatches 


Tables of shipping weights 
measures 

Telegrams to buyers 

TV scripts and films 

Testimonial letters 

Throwaways 


Coptive- hin SAFETY THRE with Bells in Spore 


Dept. 


CALCULATOR 


COMPANY 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill., 


D-34 


DEMONSTRATORS 


add action to sales talks 


Graphic Demonstrators show your 
product in motion... put over points 
that are difficult to describe in 
words... fit easily into brief cases or 
envelopes for mailing. For example, 
the model illustrated shows, in 
parallel action, what happens when 
an ordinary tire blows out and how 
this is prevented by a new tire design. 


FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Demonstrators 
and full information. 
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Tire covers 
Truck panels 


Please let me know if there are 
any items you believe should be 
added to this list. 


Sky Writing—Blue Sky Medium 


Kitty Hanson, writing in the New 
York Daily News, recently detailed 
some of the fascinating history of a 
medium which moves north with the 
weather, which sold its first contract 
for $2 million to The American To- 
bacco Co. 40 years ago. The British 
had, even before this, turned’ down 
one of their own World War I aces 
who had figured out how to use oil 
to make the smoke. 

From 1936 to 1948, S. S. Pike, 
president of the Sky-Writing Corp. 
of America, 50 E. 42nd St., New 
York, was busy spelling “Pepsi-Cola” 
aver 5,000 cities and towns. One of 
his pilots made the world’s longest 
i; pographical error a few years ago 
when he dropped an “h” over New 
York and advertised the presence of 
an “Ali SOW.” I understand that 


the client got a free re-run on that 
one. 


Miss Hanson asked Mr. Pike to 
estimate the cost of a message read- 
ing “LOOK MA, NO HANDS,” 
found that the message would cost 
about $15 a word, would stretch 
from 10 to 15 miles, would take 15 
or 20 minutes to write, and could be 
seen in a 400-square-mile area. Latest 
development in this field is called 
“skytyping” with a group of planes 
emitting electronically discharged 
puffs of smoke to form the letters. 
What an advertising theme — planes 
that can write 20,000 words without 
refueling! 


Group Brainstorming Made Easy 

If you'd like some help in kicking 
off your own group “brainstorming” 
or creative problem-solving sessions, 
a handy kit is now available contain- 
ing a 60-frame film strip in full color, 
a 12” record and an instruction guide. 
The whole package is available from 
Marketing Communications, Inc., 45 
West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y., 
for $25.00, or you can request free 
literature. 


Sales Promotion Idea File is a review 
of sales-producing tools and ideas 
designed to stimulate the thinking of 
salesminded executives. Address con- 
tributions to Larry Schwartz, c/o Sales 
Management, 630 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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now you 
own it 
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now 


you dont 


a strong sales force... plus 
American Credit Insurance 
...equals greater profit 


Your company’s sales progress is at stake when your merchan- 
dise changes hands. That’s when American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, contributes to continued 
sales growth. It also facilitates approval of larger lines of 
credit . . . minimizes over-caution by management which can 
restrict sales activity . . . promotes greater harmony between 
sales and credit departments. You’ve spent about 7% to get 
the order and ship it. Why not add 

1/10 of 1% to guarantee payment? 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the sales 
advantages of modern credit insurance, 
or contact our sales representative near- 
est you. AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York... Dept. 59, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Generate better sales planning by protecting 
your investment in accounts receivable 


win American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT.:;NO MATTER HOW GOOD;:;.IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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54 branch managers. In part, the plan 
covered the following: 

e All field men were told to plan 
their time better. There'd be “no 
more pretzel routing.” The men must 
spend at least 25% of their time can- 
vassing. 

e Branch managers’ personal sales 
quotas were upped 50%. They would 
make these sales in “open, or tem- 
porarily unassigned territories.” Davis 
estimated that “$1,004,500 in sales 
can be written by our branch man- 
agers and their assistants this year.” 
e In addition to the appointment of 
a larger force of new regional and 
branch sales trainers, a task force of 
home-office specialists was assigned to 
help branch managers and salesmen 
improve their product knowledge. (In 
fact, Wheeler told the whole home 
office sales staff to “get the heck out 
of Stamford and spend most of your 
time in branch offices . . . stimulating 
Regional managers got simi- 
lar instructions.) 


sales.” 


e Sales recruitment was stepped up. 
In addition to filling vacancies in the 
then 660-man staff, the company care- 
fully scrutinized all present salesmen, 
every month. Those who failed to 
measure up, v-p Davis emphasized, 
“must be released in favor of more 
qualified talent.” Newcomers also had 
to meet quotas . . . or else. But P-B 
was planning to pay higher starting 
salaries to applicants whom branch 
managers thought to be particularly 
well qualified. 

e Service people were asked to sug- 
gest and help develop new leads. 

e A new leasing and deferred pay- 
ment plan was made available. 


® Two new machines —a low-price 
Maceymatic collator and a folder in- 
serter — were being introduced imme- 
diately. 


e A special appropriation was made 
for “experimental newspaper adver- 
tising” in a half-dozen cities—to be 
expanded if successful and needed. 
(Previous tests of morning newspapers 
had been effective only in New York 
and Chicago. The new series would 
concentrate elsewhere, in evening pa- 
pers.) 

e For easier financing, policy changes 
eliminated interest charges on straight 
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PINT Y- BhoWEs 


= Postage Meter 


‘ : ; 
Stamps & seals 


a day's mail 
in minutes! 


P-B’S REDHEAD personifies and dramatizes the “screaming need for a 
postage meter.” Glamor in current ad themes has replaced the old motif, 
“now every office can have one,” which emphasized efficiency, leisure. 


orders with payment of one third 
down and balance within 60 days. 

e Installation and instruction for all 
equipment on customer order or dem- 
onstration was relegated to service- 
men, thereby releasing salesmen’s 
time for the more important job of 
selling. Salesmen, however, were re- 
quired to put in an appearance at all 
installations, but this is not time con- 
suming. 


Elwood Davis told the field man- 
agers: “This is a crash program. | 
need not elaborate on the urgency 
and speed with which it must be car- 
ried out.” 

Attached to his memo was one 
from Advertising Manager R. K. 
Jewett on “advertising to help in- 
crease sales.” 

Two months later a mailing to 
number-one prospects of a “29 Tips” 
booklet had produced nearly 30,000 
leads — “an average of 50 leads per 
salesman.” Jewett urged branch man- 
agers to see that these and other leads 
be followed promptly — or at least to 


tell prospects when they might call, 
and to “see that salesmen tailor their 
approach to what the slip reveals 
about the prospect's own expressed 
interest.” 

In his Management Newsletter of 
March 1958, P-B President Wheeler 
wrote that, while “most economic ex- 
perts predict an upturn in the na- 
tional economy by this summer . 
we are determined to see that Pitney- 
Bowes leads the way. In spite of sales 
contests, trade-in programs and our 
normal sales vigor, we have not had 
the sales we want and need. There- 
fore, we are launching our own ‘re- 
covery’ program now.” 

He concentrated on four parts of 
it: stronger sales training and motiva- 
tion; increased advertising and pro- 
motional support; increased selling- 
time for salesmen and “easier buying 
. . . through improved financing.” 

Sales trainers were being named 
for the four regional headquarters, in 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
and Richmond, Va., and 15 training 
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specialists were added to branch 
offices. P-B’s field sales trainer group 
thus was expanded to 33. 

Wheeler's April 1958 newsletter 
told of the turn of the tide: With 
March sales “31% ahead of last year,” 
first quarter 1958 came “within 
2%%” of the year before. The reces- 
sion was losing hold. 

By September he could tell the 
managers: “The big reason our gross 
income and profits are ahead of last 
year . . . is our selling force has done 
an outstanding job.” 

But the “recession fever” required 
strong medicine. “Mostly it was 
psychological,” v-p Davis explains. 
“Some of our men were sure that 
prospects couldn’t — or wouldn’t — 
buy. They were indifferent about fol- 
lowing leads. 


“We decided to get hard-boiled. 
In getting the tide turned, we had to 
let some men go — both branch man- 
agers and salesmen.” 

Pitney-Bowes is increasing both the 
quantity and quality of field man- 
power. Last year’s 660-man force, 
working out of 121 branches and dis- 
trict offices, has been expanded to 
700. By the end of this year the 
force will total at least 720. 

“The failure of the salesmen,” 
Davis admits, “was the failure of man- 
agement. Our annual turnover of 
salesmen — 25% — may have been no 
higher than that of other business- 
equipment companies, but it was still 
too high. Most of it was in larger 
cities. Up to three years ago our 
highest rates of turnover were in the 
first year and then in the second. Now 
the second year is highest.” 


& Training has long been a major 
part of each branch manager’s job. 
Newly employed salesmen receive a 


concentrated and thorough three 
weeks of basic training encompassing 
all phases of the selling end of the 
business. From that time on, they 
are accompanied several times a month 
by branch sales trainers when work- 
ing their territories. 

The expanded new group of branch 
office sales trainers spend half of their 
time working with the salesmen, and 
during the time remaining sell for 
their personal account in what is ap- 
proximately one half of a normal ter- 
ritory. “Usually,” Davis points out, 
“a trainer sells twice as well as a 
salesman: He learns, too.” 

Branch managers similarly must 
make calls with salesmen. This train- 
ing is augmented by visits from the 
regional sales trainers who make calls 
with the salesmen. The regional sales 
trainer’s time with a salesman is al- 
located on the basis of 40% to selling 
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Joe Doakes is getting set to 
help Pitney-Bowes — and himself 
— rise above the next recession. 


Elwood M. Davis, v-p for sales 
and service, cites Doakes’ case — 
typical of a lot of others among 
P-B’s 700 field salesmen — to 
suggest the personal 
this company is seeking. 


qualities 


Joe joined a large eastern 
branch of P-B in November 1955. 
Then 34, he was married and 
had one child. Selling dealers for 
a well-known electronics com- 
pany, he had built his earnings 
up to $12,000. Yet he decided to 
leave, and start over again with 
P-B, because he “couldn’‘t see ad- 
vancement” with the other outfit. 


Joe’s formal education ended 
with high school. He started to 
work at 18. With the Navy in 
World Wart Il he rose to lieuten- 
ant (j.g.). Before he joined the 
electronics company (where he 
stayed for eight and a half years) 
he was a cargo airline pilot. 


Aptitude tests supervised by 
P-B’s branch manager rated Joe 
13. points above average in 
emotional stability, 14 points 
ahead in industriousness, 22 
points ahead in cordiality, 37 
points above par in sympathy, 
12 up on objectivity, and 19 and 
28 ahead, respectively, in “dom- 
ination” and self-mastery, and 
about even in mental ability. 


Pitney-Bowes hired Joe at a 
base salary guarantee of only 
$3,690 a year. 


“Joe paid off from the start,” 


Salesman Doakes Finds P-B 
A Good Place to Grow 


Davis says. “In his first full year 
with us — 1956 — his salary and 
commissions totaled $12,500. 


“In January 1957 we made 
him a sales trainer. For $5,000 
we bought 50% of his time. The 
rest of the time he worked half 
a territory on his own account. 
In that year, in addition to his 
$5,000 as trainer, he earned 
$10,000 in commissions. 


“In April 1958 Doakes was 
offered, and accepted, the post 
of assistant to the manager of 
his branch. His earnings dropped 
to $9,000 — a $7,000 salary 
plus a $2,000 override. We 
guaranteed him nothing. Joe de- 
cided to take this job in order 
to learn. 


“He learned. Last January we 
appointed him branch manager 
in another city. This 
smaller branch had been doing 
even less well than its minimum 
potential; in first quarter 1958 it 
had made only 95%. 


eastern 


“Under Doakes, in the first 
quarter of 1959, it made 144% 
of quota. This was a record for 
the branch.” 


This improvement came almost 
entirely as a result of his talent 
to do a good job of training, 
motivating, stimulating and guid- 
ing the personnel whom he in- 
herited from his predecessor. 


At the present rate of branch 
sales in his first year as branch 
manager, Joe Doakes should 
earn about $17,000. His men 
will do all right, too. 


techniques, 25% to new product 
knowledge, and 35% to developing 
and making the most of advertising 
leads. 

Selection of salesmen is increasing- 
ly important. 

Pitney-Bowes does not require col- 
lege education, nor does it canvass 
colleges for sales applicants. But it 
does give gu thorough apti- 
tude tests. Their papers are sent to 
Stamford and reviewed by men who 


are trained to interpret the results of 
these tests. Though branch managers 
recruit, Stamford makes final deci- 


‘sions. 


“In addition to selling aptitude,” 
Davis says, “we seek three to five 
years of selling experience. In fact, 
we prefer maturity. Our best pro- 
ducing salesmen are from 36 to 54 
years old.” 

The men get a basic salary guaran- 
tee and commission incentives. After 
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one year the average P-B salesman 
earns $9,300. The highest incomes 
run up to three times that figure. 

Branch managers do better. (See 
accompanying box on P-B Salesman 
Joe Doakes.) More than anything 
else, the company seeks self-starters 
who can grow on their own. As Davis 
says: “We watch the men who study 
outside and invest in themselves by 
conducting their own personal-im- 
provement program. And we reward 
them.” 

The 1958 “Blueprint for Action” 
was not merely a one-time shot-in-the- 
arm. It launched a series of annual 
programs to maintain and accelerate 
sales momentum. 

Most of the 20 planks in the plat- 
form for 1959 were recommendations 
of a Branch Managers’ Committee. 
These 15 men were chosen, Davis 
explains, because they had “consist- 
ently produced equal to or better 
than the all-branch average” for sev- 
eral years. Eight of them manage 
branches in cities of more than 500,- 
000 population. The others manage 
branches located in smaller cities. 

Davis told the field men that “you 
executed the (1958) plan perfectly — 
with a conviction that you could over- 
come all obstacles.” This experience 
“must give us confidence that no rea- 
sonable objective is beyond our reach.” 

He believes that new domestic 
sales “could be increased a minimum 
of 50% from the 1958 level.” But he 
settled for a quota of “20% above the 
published minimum potential.” 

Part of the 1959 program: 
® Increased advertising will utilize 
publications and direct mail promo- 
tion materials. 


© Desk-model postage-meter users 
trading up to larger machines will 
get a new postmark advertising plate 
without charge. 


*® More service people are being 
hired and trained for the branches. 
and a special-product-application bu- 
reau is being formed in the Home 
Office Service Division. 


e For faster deliveries, area ware- 
housing or “equipment banks” has 


been introduced experimentally in 
several centers. 


¢ To give them more time for train- 
ing and other duties, branch man- 
agers’ personal — have been cut 
to pre-1958 levels. 

e All branch territories have been 


“re-evaluated . . . on an equitable 
competitive basis.” 

e Special training programs are be- 
ing conducted by Home Office per- 


sonnel on a pre-scheduled basis in all 
branches throughout the year. Pro- 
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grams will include product trainin 
and also concentrate on knowledge o 
postal affairs. 

On its part, Pitney-Bowes is giving 
the field force more ammunition, and 
is helping them hit more targets. 

For two decades P-B’s publication 
advertising has been handled by L. E. 
McGivena & Co., Inc., New York. 
For 25 years Dickie-Raymond, Inc., 
Boston, has been its direct mail con- 
sultant. Since 1939—even during 
World War II when the company’s 
production was converted entirely to 
aircraft devices, gunsights, etc. — ad- 
vertising has appeared in publications 
every month. 

In 1958, Kirk Jewett says, nearly 
“half of all our new business could 
be traced directly to inquiries or leads 
created by our advertising,” Despite 
a drop of 10%% in number of mail- 
ings, leads expanded from 203,000 in 
1957 to 220,000. The average lead 
was found to be worth $60.82 in 
“quota” sales value within 18 months 
and $48.50 within 12 months. Thus 
220,000 times $48.50 produced a 
vear’s “quota” value of $10,670,000 
from these leads. 

Four-fifths of this year’s ad budget, 
or $1,217,000, is devoted to postage 
meter sales and rentals. The balance 
is divided among the company’s other 
product lines, ranging from mailing 
scales and folding machines to its 
new data-processing equipment. 

Pitney-Bowes advertises primarily 
to business owners and executives, 
and then to secretaries and others 
who might influence purchase of 
office equipment. Nearly all publica- 
tion ads include a particular kind of 
coupon — usually fairly well buried. 

Both publication and direct mail 
ads are carefully tested. Mailings to 
postage-meter prospects return 3 to 
6%; to postage-meter users (to get 
them to buy other P-B products), 5 
to 12%. 

This year’s schedule embraces 26 
magazines and business publications 
and seven postal publications. 


> Advertising-wise, Pitney-Bowes is 
weather-defiant. For several prod- 
ucts, in some publications, advertising 
runs every month. For postage me- 
ters, for example, the number of pub- 
lications climbs from six in August 
to a peak of 13 in April. 

Ad themes often run to glamor. 
Until the recession cartoon ads showed 
various folks enjoying a new life of 
leisure, or at least efficiency, with the 
help of postage meters. The broad- 
minded theme was “Now every office 
can have one!” 

“That was all very well,” Kirk 
Jewett says, “but we felt we needed 


human drama and urgency.” Mc- 
Givena ad agency came up with 
striking color photographs of a hand- 
some Peres secretary in a five 
o'clock frenzy . . . personifying and 
dramatizing “the screaming need for 
a postage meter.” 8 

“The payoff,” says Jewett, “was to 
give our redhead a well-deserved re- 
ward in the form of her own meter. 

All the advertising supports and 
strengthens the salesmen. In effect. 
each of the 700 salesmen has his share 
of the company’s current $1,540,000 
budget—his own $2,200 ad budget. 

But he has it only if he makes the 
most of it. A P-B Mailing List Hand- 
book, for example, is designed to help 
him (1) understand the nature and 
operations of the mailing-list set-up, 
and (2) maintain a sound and efficient 
method of quality control by means 
of mailing-list eliminations, additions, 
mailing-list quota control, etc. 

The book explains the Master 
Mailing List (MML) for postage-me- 
ter prospects. Each branch manager 
and salesman has personal responsi- 
bility for MML. If the branch’s sales 
quota is 2% of national sales quota, 
it must provide 2% of MML pros- 


pects. 


> Quotas for leads are as important 
as quotas for sales. “Two years ago, 
Jewett says, “one-fourth of all branches 
were ‘badly’ under their prospect 
mailing-list quotas. Some were down 
30% or more. . . . Today, nearly all 
of them are up to quota.” 

A P-B general mailing now goes 

to 460,000 prospect names. If a 
branch manager is 25% under his 
quota of, say, 9,200 names, P-B tells 
him: “You're losing about 460 leads 
a year (obtained from a 5% average 
return on four mailings a vear). On 
our sales ‘quota’ value of $60 a lead, 
you're losing $27,600 a year.” 
’ Every salesman also is offered “a 
special, tailor-made direct-mail ad- 
vertising service, at only the cost of 
outgoing postage . . . to hit your 
prospects exactly when you want 
them hit, on subjects of your own 
choosing.” A special portfolio hand- 
book contains samples of all letters 
and instructions for using. 

At the bottom of every page of the 
Mailing List Handbook is the red- 
inked line: “Every prospect should be 
on the mailing list — without a single 
exception.” Circulation of this year’s 
seven mailings will aggregate 2,810,- 
000. 
Here and abroad, Pitney-Bowes still 
has a few million prospects to sign. 
The promotional artillery is softening 
them. But the foot-soldiers must keep 
moving in to capture one customer at 
a time. 
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Introducing New Products . 


. . . to the Architectural Market: 
A 26-page guide to basic marketing 
and promotional channels for the sale 
of new building products, materials 
and equipment. It collates diversified 
information on year-around product 
displays, schools of architecture, or- 
ganizations and memberships; whom 
to see in the architectural organiza- 
tion on a sales call; how to advertise 
to the architectural profession. Write 
Keith Aldrich, Research and Promo- 
tion Director, Dept. SM, Progressive 
Architecture, 430 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Consumer Analysis 


Data on buying habits and brand 
preferences of the people who reside 
in three of the West’s foremost mar- 
kets: Metropolitan Sacramento, Met- 
ropolitan Fresno and Greater Modes- 
to, Cal. Trends in buying habits in 
more than 20 product classifications 
are covered. Miscellaneous data on 
each of the markets include popula- 
tion characteristics, home ownership, 
employment, family incomes, farming, 
manufacturing. Write Dexter E. Ri- 
vett, Director of Research, Dept. SM, 
McClatchy Newspapers, Sacramento 
4, Cal. 


New Car Sales 


Data on 1958 new passenger car 
sales in New Jersey by counties and 
makes. Nineteen makes of U. S. cars 
are covered, plus foreign and miscel- 
laneous cars. Write Leonard Gold- 
blatt, Promotion Director, Dept. SM, 
Bergen Evening Record, 150 River 
St., Hackensack, N. J. 


The Farm Market 
Report on farm people, their assets 


and their capacity as consumers. Data 
include distribution of U.S. farm 
population and size of farm families; 
total assets consisting of land and 
buildings, machinery, equipment, live- 
stock, stored crops; bank deposits, 
U. S. Savings Bonds, currency, invest- 
ments; average value of assets per 
farm; farm family income. Write Paul 
Huey, Vice President and Advertising 
Manager, Dept. SM, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Greater Omaha Market 

The 1959 consumer analysis of the 
Omaha-Council Bluffs market of 109,- 
808 families and over 362,000 popu- 
lation: consumer buying habits, brand 
preferences and store distribution. 
More than 110 product classifications 
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covered, including food, soap prod- 
ucts, drugs and toiletries, beverages, 
tobacco products, automotive and 
household appliances. Write David 
Stern, Promotion Manager, Dept. SM, 
The World-Herald, Omaha 2, Neb. 


Insurance Sales 


Patterns in urban and rural coun- 
ties. Prepared from “County Patterns 
of Insurance Sales,” a Spectator mar- 
keting service of The Chilton Co. 
Included are relative expenditures of 
various types of insurance in urban 
areas versus farm and rural areas, 
and data on total families, rural fami- 
lies and occupied dwelling units. 
Write Dana Fernald, Executive Vice 
President, Dept. SM, Farm Journal, 
230 W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets or 
samples descri in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


Packages for Performance: Sales-winning 
ideas that will perform for you. The 
Dobeckmun Co., Division of The Dow 
Chemical Co., Dept. SM, Cleveland 1, O. 


Gift Items and Good Will Builders Cata- 
de, Richard & Pound, Advertising 

Specialties Division, Dept. SM, 381 

Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Ultramatic Slide Views: How to drama- 
tize your sales approach and service fea- 
tures with color slides. Airequipt Mfg. 
Co., Inc., a SM, 20 Jones St., New 
Rochelle, N 


Business Publications at McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc.: How one of the largest adver- 
tising agencies evaluates, uses, and is 
organized to handle business publication 
advertising—by three top executives of 
the agency. The Associated Business Pub- 
lications, Dept. a 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y 


Planning Guide and Check List: To help 
your next convention or banquet run 
smoothly, Sheraton Hotels, Dept. SM, 
National Convention Office, Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D 


Business and Executive Brief Cases: - 
color 1959 catalog. Stein Bros. Mfg. 

Dee. SM, 140 Jackson Blvd., C can 
7, Il. 


Profile of the Men in Industry Ready to 
Buy: Report of recently completed inter- 
views with a typical cross-section of in- 
dustry’s. most important buying influ- 
ences. New Equipment Digest, Dept. 
SM, Penton Bidz, ‘Cleveland 13, O. 


Luxury Hotel Living: Brochure describ- 
ing a new 40-story skyscraper with drive- 
in garage and private sun _ terraces. 
Executive House, Dept. SM, 71 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


“More treasured in its, presentation of 


management principles than any other 


publication | know” 


priest. 


. construction . . 
. communication. 


! finance . . 
lic relations . 


“first” 


Your Nearest Representative 
Can Supply You With Use- 
ful Data on the Catholic 
Institution Market. Contact 
him today. 


Catholic Management Journal 


Catholic Management Journal is dedicated to the many day-to-day 
problems of Catholic parishes and institutions . 
. Maintenance . 
“It is a practical publication,” 
a prominent churchman, “because problems in connection with our 
Catholic parishes and institutions are becoming more complicated.” 


This outspoken publication, unique in its field, reaches more than 21,000 
readers and many thousand more people of authority who select 
the products and services used in Catholic parishes and institutions. 
Thanks to its practical editorial insight and excellent readership, 
Catholic Management Journal is the outstanding advertising medium. 


IN MILWAUKEE (1): 
IN NEW YORK (7): 


IN CHICAGO (6): 


IN MIAMI (32): 


. Says a parish 


. in administration 
. food service ... pub- 
says 


Vincent C. Geisheker, 400 N. 
Broadway, BRoadway 1-9700 
Jack Faber or Frank J. Fleming, 
233 Broadway, WOrth 4-4071 
James T. Callen, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, STate 2-7272 

J. Bernard Cashion, Chamber 
of Commerce Bidg., FRanklin 
1-9941 


Catholic Management Journal 


ee in Lagi 


a Si 


in this ONE AND A HALF 
BILLION DOLLAR ARIZONA MARKET? 
ieeerianilitlithin soaks noel 


We can show you how thousands of individual brands in over 500 different 
categories are selling in this market right now! 

This revealing “look” is from a recent analysis by Associated Grocers, 
largest food association in Arizona, and owned by over 600 retail grocers. It 
includes dry grocéries, light houseware products, health aids, cosmetics, toi- 
letries and many other items. 

It reveals the actual volume movement of brand name products sold by 
two out of three AG stores and represents an estimated 20% of the food sales 
in Arizona. Shown also are retail price, package or container size, number of 
units sold, brand position and sales in retail dollars. 

Information sheets for specific categories are available and we gladly wel- 
come your inquiry. Also ask about our sales-stimulating merchandising serv- 
ices. A word from you will bring a world of help from us. 

Write, wire or phone Chas. E. Treat, National Advertising Manager, Box 
1950, Phoenix, Arizona. ALpine 8-8811. 


The 


REPUBLIC 


Morning-Evening Combination 


Represented nationally by Kelly-Smith Co. 
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\ @ HIGH SPOT CITIES 
set ni OE ee See ce 


Retail Sales Boom to Hit New Highs 
Again in August 


Retail sales in August will probably 
total $18.4 billion, an 8% gain over 
last August. Considering the fact that 
most observers expect some third- 
quarter tapering off in the rate of re- 
covery, due at least to a slackening 
in steel demand, a continuation of the 
retailing boom at a rate of 8% over 
1958 must be considered to be a good 
performance. Actually consumers are 
eagerly converting their income gains 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD 
Research Director 


Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 


so far this year into purchases. Income 
so far is up by about 6%, and the 
price level is not significantly higher. 
(Thus, in our forecasts we are assum- 
ing that the price index [1947-49: 
100] will be 123.9 in August, as 
against 123.7 in August of 1957.) 
Not all consumers of course are in 
an equally favorable buying position. 
The income of the unemployed, who 
will number about 3.2 million in Au- 


gust, is down, as is the income of 
farmers, but almost all other wage 
and salary earners have income gain 
ranging from 2% for retailing work- 
ers to 22% for steel workers, who, 
up until the end of June, have been 
working at peak hours and at peak 
wage rates. 

These income gains are being chan- 
nelled into services, savings, and the 


purchase of both soft and hard goods. 


30 Best 


Markets 
For August 


(Top three cities in each of 10 regions) 


The following cities have a common 
denominator. They are expected to 
exhibit retail sales leadership in the 
coming month. The index opposite 
each city compares its performance 
with that of the nation as a whole. 
(U. S. index serves as base, always 
100.) For example, if a city has an 
index of 106.9 that means that its 
retail sales next month are forecast 
to lead the nation by 6.9%. Cana- 
dian figures are compared with U.S. 


New England 
Salem, Mass. .. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Newport, R. I. 


Pacific 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 


Middle Atlantic 
Hempstead Township, N. Y. 
Passaic-Clifton, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. 


West South Central 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Amarillo, Tex. 


East South Central 
Jackson, Miss. . 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Meridian, Miss. 


East North Central 
Kalamazoo, Mich. .. 
Kenosha, Wisc. 

Flint, Mich. 


West North Central 
Rapid City, S. D. 
Sioux Falls, S. C. 
Sioux City, lowa 


Mountain 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Reno, Nev. 


South Atlantic 
Orlando, Fla. . 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. . 


Canada 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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W @&_HIGH SPOT CITIES 


(continued from page 67) 


With the resurgence in auto sales, 
now expected to top the 6 million 
new-car figure by year end, the sale 
of durable consumer goods has rees- 
tablished a healthier relationship to 
soft goods than it had in 1958. With 
respect to 1957, however, or 1955, 
hard goods sales lag well behind soft 
goods. Thus soft goods now account 
for 43.8 cents of the consumer dollar, 
as against 42.6 cents in 1955, whereas 
hard goods have dropped to 22.5 cents 
from a high of 24.4 cents in 1955. 
In the same period consumers havc 
stepped up their purchase of services 
from 26.6 cents to 27.6 cents. And 
this trend in favor of soft goods and 
services may continue until the ma- 
turation of the post-war baby crop 
reaches the household formation stage, 
when we may expect another hard 
goods sales boom exceeding all past 
performance levels. 


a 


High Spot Cities are tabulated 
monthly as a guide to the marketer 
on where his sales efforts might pay 
the greatest dividends. Cities marked 
with a star * are Preferred-Cities-of- 
the Month. They have a level of sales 
—compared with the same month in 
1958—which equals or exceeds the 
national change in sales activity. 


The first column of the accompany- 
ing tables indicates the number of 
months out of the past 24 that the city 
has had a star to indicate a better than 
average performance. When a full 
24-month period of back data is not 
available, the city’s record is indicated 
as follows: 8/11 would mean that a 
city has had 8 starred months out of 
the past 11. The 11 would indicate the 
total number of months for which 
data is available. 


The second column indicates the 
index of change for this month of 1959 
versus the corresponding month of 
1958. 


The third column (the city-national 
index) relates the annual change in 
the city’s retail sales to that of the 
U.S. Thus, a city-national index of 
106.0 indicates that the city is enjoy- 
ing a gain in retail sales 6% greater 
than that of the rest of the U.S. 


Suggested Uses for These Data in- 
clude {a) special advertising and pro- 
motion drives in spot cities, (b) a 
guide for your branch and district 
managers, (c) revising sales quotas, 
(d) checking actual performances 
against potentials, (e) basis of letters 
for stimulating salesmen and forestall- 
ing their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should localized. 
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Connecticut's 
Leading 
Household Market! 


Among all Connecticut cities 
of 25,000-or-over population, New 
London ranks first and second in 
d (SM '59 


retail sales per househ 


Survey) : 


Total Retail Sales 
Food 

Apparel .... 
Furn-HH Appl 
Lumb-Bldg-Hdwre 
Eat & Drink ... 
Gen Mdse 


Automotives 


‘oa 
_. Ist 
ae 
aS 
ae 
2nd 
_.2nd 
2nd 


And only THE DAY sells New 
London's 66,547 ABC City Zone. 


Che Bary 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


hyn « + 


MIDDLETOWN 


Metropolitan Area 


} 
| 
| 


(Middlesex County} 


OUTBUYS 204 
LARGER AREAS 


Middletown Metropolitan Area’s $4,639 
sales per household—$718 above aver- 
age—give the area a top-rung quality 
ranking—above 204 larger areas! 


And it enables the area to jump ahead 
of many areas in bulk sales. In total 
sales Metropolitan Middletown zooms 
past 25 larger areas, 30 in total food 
sales, 48 in lumber-hardware, 40 in 
automotive, 37 in drug, 17 in apparel, 
12 in furniture-appliance, 9 in gasoline. 


You always get more in the Middle- 
town Metropolitan Area—including cir- 
culation. No combination of outside 
newspapers comes anywhere near 
equaling the Middletown Press cover- 
age of this market. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


i 


. MIDDLETOWN, 


g HIGH SPOT CITIES 


oot 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1959) 


’ 
(Million) 
August 
1959 


UNITED STATES 


108.0 18433.00 


108.2 
107.7 


245.06 
46.62 


Ala. 


Birmingham ... 16 
Florence-Sheffield- 
Tuscumbia 
*& Gadsden 
Mobile .. 
% Montgomery . 


107.1 , 7.80 
114.8 7.01 
102.6 22.12 
118.2 19.60 


116.6 
115.7 
120.3 


137.15 
45.85 
24.10 


Ariz. 
% Phoenix . 


% Tucson .. 


109.0 138.53 
107.6 ’ 8.82 


Ark. 


Fort Smith .. 
%& Little Rock- 
North Little 
Meck ...... 110.4 25.54 
111.2 
107.4 
110.4 
101.6 
106.6 
113.1 
113.1 
107.2 
109.0 
107.9 
104.1 
118.7 
105.0 
122.4 
142.2 23.19 
106.8 10.55 
115.6 7.82 
112.1 16.80 
111.0 6.52 


1851.28 
18.95 
14.04 
27.11 
50.97 

357.29 
63.15 
23.99 
13.34 
41.85 
17.25 
74.47 

103.67 
35.22 


Calif. 


Bakersfield 
*% Berkeley 

Fresno .. 

Long Beach . 
% Los Angeles ... 
% Oakland .. 

Pasadena . 
® Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino. 
% San Diego . 

San Francisco. . 
%*& San Jose . 

% Santa Ana ... 

Santa Barbara . 
% Santa Rosa . .12 
%& Stockton 
* Ventura 


107.7 
113.9 
107.6 
105.3 


204.04 
16.64 
80.73 
11.23 


Colo. 


% Colorado Springs 
Denver . 
Pueblo 


104.0 
101.6 
100.9 93.4 


289.74 
20.33 
30.94 


Conn. 
Bridgeport 


Hartford .. 
Meriden- 
Wallingford 90.2 99.3 6.15 
Middletown 102.0 94.4 4.49 
New Haven . 102.8 95.2 22.92 
New London .. 105.2 97.4 7.28 
102.1 94.5 5.37 
126.9 117.5 17.01 
109.7 101.6 13.69 


Norwich ... 
% Stamford . 
% Waterbury 


116.1 
116.7 


107.5 
108.1 


60.75 
28.68 


% Wilmington 


119.7 
119.7 


110.8 
110.8 


136.01 
136.01 


D. of C. 


% Washington ... 13 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ONLY the RECORD and JOURNAL § ..@' jg HIGH SPOT CITIES 
| “Se : CHEVROLET 


PICKS JACKSONVILLE 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1959) 


ity 
No. *% City Nat'l. 
Months Index 
u 1959 
of Past 
24 


(Million) 
vs. August 
1958 1959 


COVER aie 24 1061 60166 
Meriden x Wallingford, Conn. %& Fort Lauderdale 24 116.1 . 21.96 


Jacksonville ... 20 106.5 f 49.18 
% Miami ....... 24 112.2 . 81.29 


id % Orlando ...... 24 123.7 : 29.23 | Chevrolet Motor Division of General 
you seek . . . Meriden-Walling- Motors Corporation has picked Jack- 
" ‘ Pensacola ..... 11 103.0 . 13.53 sonville for a new distribution and 

ford E.B.l. is a big $156,920,- # St. Petersbur 18 117.0 30.87 sales facility — its parts warehouse 
000. In Meriden, 77.8% of the ‘ ms ; , ‘ and zone offices will service Florida 
5 : © Sin te Tampa ....... 24 114.7 ” 43.94 and mine tee gl meernie. yg tat pe 

in + 3 is proud o e fai a evrole 

households are in °$ has shown in the State of Florida’s 
and-over income groups. In Ga 108.4 335.52 Gateway City and its citizens en- 


m . thusiastically welcome this addition 
Wallingford, 82%! You'll cover tw Albany ....... 111.0 E 6.22 to their rapidly expanding North 


Meriden-Wallingford easily, at & Allenta ...... 108.8 69.59 Florida economy. 
low cost, with the Record and Augusta ..... 107.8 ’ 14.39 AND JACKSONVILLE 
Journal, the one “buy” that Columbus ..... 104.3 ’ 13.29 | PICKS WFGA-TV 


sells this big-buying market. Macon ....... 114.2 q 14.44 


(All data: SM ‘59 Survey) % Savannah ..... 109.6 ° 17.83 NBC and ABC Programming 
j Represented nationally by 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 


The M Hawaii (Sixth of a Series) 
%& Honolulu .... ‘ 


RECORD and JOURNAL sii 7 | ff WFGA— TV 


lf it's able-to-buy income 


Meriden * Connecticut oo Channel 12 


Jacksonville, Florida 
FLORIDA'S COLORFUL STATION 


National Representatives: 
Gitman, Nicoit & RuTHMAN il. 
% Bloomington 


%& Champaign- 


THIS Is Eastern Connecticut Urbana . 


* Chicago 


Danville cs v . 
$6 98 3 000 roe 7 «JUST DRE SIGMUND 
, , East St. Louis. 5 , | AND THS COUCH 

Moline-Rock 
Island-East 
Drug Market real 
*& Peoria 
Eastern Connecticut’s 49,- Rockford 
200 families spend 11% Springfield 
more for drug store prod- 
ucts than the average U. S. Ind. 


3 J Evansville 
family. * Fort Wayne 


The Norwich Bulletin is we Gary .. 
the only daily published in W indienapetts . 
this big, isolated market— a =} 
the only newspaper that 
gives your advertising a 
broad solid impact on the 


market’s bulging pocket- lowa 
books x Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 


Muncie .. 
*% South Bend . 
Terre Haute 


Des Moines 


Norwich Bulletin «=—§_—« ss. 


te Sioux City .... ' voice and vision 
and Norwich Bulletin-Record (Sundays) | in ' of NBC in 


NORWICH, CONN. South Bend - Elkhart 


, Kan. 
Bulletin Sunday Record ¢e Hutchinson ... . call Petry today! 
26,037 22,104 


Kansas City .. ' 
CHANNEL 16 
Represented by Topeka : : 7 


The Julius Mathews Specia! Agency, Inc. wae ‘4 ’ BERNIE BARTH & TOM HAMILTON 


SULLY «gy, 1959 69 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1959) 


Nat 
No.% City Nat'l. 
Months Index Index $s 

ut 1959 1959 = (Million) 
of Past vs. vs. August 
24 1958 1958 1959 


Ky. 101.7 
Lexington ... 102.3 
Louisville ..... 102.2 
Paducah 103.4 5.54 


La. 105.0 253.06 

% Baton Rouge .. 115.6 26.50 

Lake Charles . 103.2 8.68 
%& Monroe-West 

Monroe 109.1 9.96 

New Orleans ... 101.7 k 64.55 

Shreveport .... 105.7 20.84 


Me. 103.4 94.30 
a 108.8 7.43 


Lewiston-Auburn 102.4 : 7.94 
Portland .. 102.5 12.94 
Md. 105.5 295.73 
Baltimore ... 106.4 K 126.78 


Cumberland ... 1 105.4 6.93 
Hagerstown . 102.6 8.63 


. | Mass. 108.7 591.88 
test where it’s best ee 
sae | we Brockton ..... 14 116.6 9.65 


Fall River .... 104.5 . 10.56 


PORTLAND, MAINE 22 
2 


Lawrence . 102.5 10.63 
Lowell ....... 102.7 95.1 10,32 
Rated first for testing Rated sixth for testing Rated second for test- 102.7 95.1 10.83 


among U. S. Cities in among all U. S. Cities ing among all New New Bedford .. 103.1 955 11.25 
75,000 to 150,000 due to stable economy. England Cities regard- we Pittsfield ..... 113.2 104.8 8.28 
population group! less of population. we Salem ...... 131.9 122.1 9.11 


Springfield .... 104.4 96.7 24.65 
Worcester .. 105.5 97.7 27.21 


106.0 96.1 816.81 
103.7 96.0 8.85 
102.6 95.0 8.17 
105.9 98.1 237.31 
116.1 107.5 36.11 
106.5 98.6 30.89 
108.6 100.6 10.36 
121.4 112.4 19.59 
102.3 94.7 18.67 
101.4 93.9 9.05 
103.1 95.5 12.40 
102.2 94.6 6.37 


Robt. Burns is the latest in a distinguished line of Mich. 
Battle Creek 


Bay City .. 
Other products recently tested in Northern New Eng- Detroit .. 


w 
ol 


products to select Portland, Maine as best for the test. 


land's No. | market are Johnson & Johnson's First Aid : * Flint 
Cream, Nestle's Nescreme and Strongheart Dog Food. 7 Grand Rapids 


Do what others do! Make Portland, Maine your No. | = 
: % Kalamazoo 
test city. Write for details. Then, you'll be sure to select Lansing 


the market that guarantees ideal and economical testing Muskegon .. 


conditions. Pontiac ... 


on Pe? oanonwwmn 


Port Huron 
Royal Oak- 

Ferndale . 101.3 93.8 15.33 
Saginaw ...... 0 1030 95.4 13.92 


Minn. 1078 99.8 365.31 

EY ves acs 102.2 94.6 13.65 
% Minneapolis ... 109.5 101.4 $8.75 
| = ee 108.3 100.3 49.15 


PORTLAND PRESTNDAY TELEGRAM Miss. 125.4 116.1 157.13 
te Jackson ...... 14 1299 1203 18.65 


Julius Pa Spool dom, Ine. % Meridian ..... 116.5 107.9 6.53 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


In Maine's 4th 
Automotive Market 


58% 


of the Sales 
Are Made in 


BIDDEFORD -SACO 


Biddeford-Saco’s automotive 
sales are 77% above average 
volume—because 58% of York 
County’s $17,695,00 auto sales 
are produced by Biddeford-Saco 
dealers. 


If you’re selling York County, 
Biddeford-Saco is a must. And 
the Journal too—reaching 90% 
of the homes in the county’s 
“supermarket”. 


THE BIDDEFORD-SACO 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Your sales will be on the grow 
there, too. It’s Louisiana’s fast- 
est growing market, second in 
size first in buying power. 
Baton Rouge’s $6,455 effective 
buying income per household is 
away out front in Louisiana. It 
can mean more sales for you. 
The State-Times and Morning 
Advocate is the total selling 
medium in this tremendous mar- 
ket. 


*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 


STATE-TIMES 


AND 
MORNING ADVOCATE 


Represented by the John Budd Company 


JULY 3, 


1959 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
Forecast for August, 1959) 


(S.M. 


Joplin 


w% Kansas City . 


No. * 
Months 


St. Joseph .... 


St. Louis 


*& Springfield .... 


Mont. 


* Billings 


*® Great Falls .... 


Neb. 


Lincoln 


% Omaha ...... 


Nev. 
Las Vegas .. 


*%& Reno... 


%& Manchester 
% Nashua 


N. J. 


Atlantic City .. 


*% Camden 

%® Elizabeth .. 

we Jersey City- 

Hoboken 

%& Newark 

& Passaic-Clifton 

%& Paterson . 
Trenton 


& Albuquerque 


N.Y. 


Albany 


Binghamton ... 


Buffalo 
Elmira 
%& Hempstead 


Township .. 


Jamestown .... 


New York .. 


Niagara Falls . 


Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 
Rome 


Schenectady ... 


Syracuse 
Troy 
Utica 


N.C. 


Asheville ..... 


% Charlotte .. 
Durham 


% Greensboro 


City 
index 
1959 


vs. 
1958 


105.0 
104.7 
108.6 
107.9 
105.2 
108.1 


109.9 
112.0 
101.2 
117.5 
107.1 


107.4 


107.2 


109.3 


112.3 
107.1 
119.8 


199.1 
108.4 
112.6 


107.9 
106.1 
110.4 
109.1 


108.0 
108.6 
113.5 
113.5 
100.3 


121.4 
122.1 


103.5 
101.7 

99.1 
102.0 
101.6 


120.5 
104.8 
100.9 
103.7 
103.5 
105.4 
102.4 

98.2 
105.5 
103.5 
106.8 


111.8 
105.9 
110.9 
105.3 
122.1 


t 
Nat'l. 
Index 

195 


vs. 
1958 


97.2 
96.9 
100.6 
99.9 
97.4 
100.1 


101.8 
103.7 
93.7 
108.8 
99.2 


99.4 
99.3 
101.2 


104.0 
99.2 
110.9 


101.0 
100.4 
104.3 


99.9 
98.2 
102.2 
101.0 


100.0 
100.6 
105.1 
105.1 

92.9 


112.4 
113.1 


95.8 
94.2 
91.8 
94.4 
94.1 


111.6 
97.0 
93.4 
96.0 
95.8 
97.6 
94.8 
90.9 
97.5 
95.8 
98.9 


103.5 
98.1 
102.7 
97.5 
113.1 


(Million) 
August 
1959 


454.44 
6.25 
79.47 
9.65 
105.41 
11.96 


82.26 
9.56 
5.98 


4.34 


YOUR SALES MESSAGE 
HITS THE 50,000 TV HOMES 


covered by Montana's +1 Station 
KMSO-channel 13 


THINGS BEGIN TO HAPPEN 
IN WESTERN MONTANA 
BECAUSE 


KMSO programs the best of all 3 
networks .. . plus VIP treatment for 
ALL commercials. 


and that goes for 


KGVO RADIO TOO 
CBS — ABC — NBC 


ask FORJOE or 
KMSO-KGVO — MISSOULA, MONT. 


$10,252,000 
FOOD MARKET 
BIG BUSINESS 

If You Sell It 

PROFITABLY 


Sure, there are larger food mar- 
kets—but very few can be sold 
more easily and more profitably 
than the Little Falls market. 


The Times—only daily serving 
the market—gives thorough cov- 
erage at truly low cost. Try the 
Times for Big Business. 


Little Falls Times 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


This proves | it— 
We 


7 
s 


* 

Ld] 
‘ 
~ 


Only the GLOBE | 


TIMES covers | 
BETHLEHEM! 


Fact: Bethiehem, Penna. sets pace in its 
area with $82 million in retail sales! And 
only the Globe-Times covers the Bethle- 
hem city zone completely. Make sure it's 


on your schedule. 


The Bethlehem Globe-Cimes 


Rolland L. Adama, Publisher 


Gallagher-DeLisser, Inc., National Representatives 


Certainly 
It Can 
Be Done... 


Yes, users of advertising in 
The Altoona Mirror 


know that tonight their message 
will be read in 98° of all the 
homes in this community. Facts 
prove that you get more for 
your advertising dollar when 
you place your advertising in 


this newspaper. 


EAltoona 
irror 


Altoona Pennsylvania's Only Newspaper 


RICHARD E. BEELER, Adv. Mgr. 


(y_HIGH SPOT CITIES | 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(8.M. Forecast for ane, 


No. * 
Months Index 
1959 


u 
of Past 
24 


N. C. (cont'd) 
% High Point .... 20 
Raleigh a ore 
*% Salisbury .. 2 
Wilmington <“® 
% Winston-Salem . 


Fargo . 


Ohio 


*% Akron 

% Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland . 


ny 
- uw 


Columbus .. 
% Dayton 
Elyria 
*% Hamilton .. 
Lima 
¥% Lorain F 
%& Mansfield .. 
%& Middletown 
Portsmouth 
%& Springfield .. 
Steubenville 
Toledo .. 
* Warren 
Youngstown 


Zanesville 


coepniooceouwraorsr 


Okla. 


Bartlesville 
Muskogee . 
Oklahoma City . 
Tulsa 


Ore. 


% Eugene 
*% Portland 
*& Salem 


Penna. 
Allentown 


Altoona 
Bethiehem . 

® Chester 
Erie . 
Harrisburg 
Hazleton 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 

% Norristown 
Oil City 

w® Philadelphia 

% Pittsburgh 
Reading . 

% Sharon 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport ... 


City 


vs. 
1958 


1959) 


> 
(Million) 
August 
1959 


8.88 


1008.92 
42.58 
18.74 
76.67 

135.30 
67.52 
47.38 

5.25 
10.36 
8.47 
8.02 
9.96 
6.16 
5.89 
22.97 
7.74 
42.61 
9.79 
25.14 
6.13 


213.10 
3.13 
5.09 

43.35 
33.77 


203.42 
10.47 
69.03 

9.74 


1133.97 
18.42 
8.14 
6.95 
11.70 
17.70 
18.73 
4.23 
10.59 
12.79 
7.99 
2.31 
255.59 
98.06 
15.14 
4.80 
13.18 
10.24 
6.41 
11.25 


You Can be SURE 
When You Use 
the Salisbury POST 


Yes... you are sure of over 
18,000 responsive circulation. 
All metropolitan state 
papers combined have a 
circulation in Salisbury- 
Rowan of but a fraction 
ever 3,500. 

The POST is the ONLY 
newspaper published in 
the Salisbury-Rowan 
market. 

Use the POST. 

It sells... 

profitably. 


=Sausaupy EVENING Post ® 
@ Satissury Sunoay (Postal 
SS aes: : 


——= 


Published in the Tri-Cities 
Salisbury—Spencer—East Spencer 
Post Office: 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


$386, 705,000 


Buying Power 


$6,656 - 
PER HOUSEHOLD 


Among Ohio’s 20 metropolitan areas, 
the Elyria metropolitan market has the 
5th highest income—$651 above aver- 
age .. . and ranks 5th in the percent- 
age of families earning $4,000 and 
over. 


Of the area’s 51,800 families, 74% are 
above the $4,000 level, 25% above 
$7,000. 


Here’s real spending power. For your 
big full share, schedule the Chronicle 
Telegram. 


Chronicle-Telegram 


“The Family Newspaper” 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


Circulation 24,440 ABC 4/30/59 
DOUBLE the Number of City Families 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


= @ Ppnici.sroncinies, 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1959) 


(Mitton) 
August 
1959 
87.55 
w%& Newport ...... . ‘ 4.30 
Pawtucket- 
Central 
Falls 
Providence .. 


%& Woonsocket 


Ss. C. 


Charleston 

Columbia .. 
*& Greenville 
%& Spartanburg 


S. D. 


Aberdeen 
% Rapid City 
% Sioux Falls 


Tenn. 
%& Chattanooga 


Knoxville 
Memphis 
% Nashville 


Texas 
%& Abilene : . 101.3 


*% Amarilio .... 4 105.9 
% Austin .. : 4 102.2 


park your R. I. 
$67-million 
“Bonus Market” — Woon- 
(SM °59 Survey) 
of this 
64,596 ABC City Zone, plus 


populous 


sales with a 


socket! 
You cover 98% 

suburban areas 
nearby, with just one econ- 
omical buy. It’s Woon- 


socket’s only local daily, the 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S PLUS MARKET 


Representatives: 

Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Affifiated: 

WWON, WWON-FM 


SUtY 3, 2959 


y HIGH SPOT CITIE 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forceast for August, 1959) 


No.* City 
Months Index 
Out 1959 


u 
ofPast vs. 
24 1958 


Beaumont ..... 12 100.9 
Corpus Christi. . 102.0 
Dallas 5 chia 107.1 
% El Paso sas 110.8 
*%& Fort Worth .... 108.9 
Galveston .... 98.9 
Houston ... 103.1 
Laredo 101.6 
w& Lubbock ...... 116.5 
Port Arthur ... 96.7 
San Angelo . 104.0 
San Antonio ... 107.4 
Texarkana .... 102.5 
TH... cwinad 105.4 
WT: ccvecens 109.2 
% Wichita Falls .. 114.2 


Utah 106.5 
SGN awe its 104.4 


Salt Lake City 107.8 


Vt. 106.8 
% Burlington ‘2 110.4 


Rutland . a 101.8 


Va. 110.3 
Danville .... 99.4 


%& Lynchburg .... 110.4 
te Newport News.. 11L.8 
Norfolk ...... 103.8 
Portsmouth ... 105.2 
*& Richmond Me 122.0 
Roanoke ...... 104.5 


Wash. 109.0 
Bellingham ... 105.0 


w Everett ...... 110.1 
*& Seattle ‘ 111.2 
Spokane ...... 104.1 
%& Tacoma ..... 112.1 
Yakima .. , 105.0 


W. Va. 98.8 


Charleston 4s 99.4 
Huntington ... 99.8 
Wheeling ..... 98.4 


Wis. 105.7 
Beloit-Janesville 102.3 


jreen Bay- 
Appleton- 
Neenah- 
Menasha 
%& Kenosha 
La Crosse 
Madison ... 
*% Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Racine 
Sheboygan . 
Superior ... 


Wyo. 
Casper 
%& Cheyenne 


$ 
(Million) 


CANADA 


1357.50 


Alberta 
Calgary ...... 6 101.5 


Edmonton 5 106.7 


British Columbia 
% Vancouver 7-109.1 
Victoria ... 18 95.0 


Manitoba 


*% Winnipeg ... 16 112.8 


New Brunswick 
Saint John ... 10 99.6 


Nova Scotia 
* Halifax 


Ontario 

* Hamilton 

% London . 

*% Ottawa ..... 
*% Toronto ...... 
*% Windsor ...... 


Quebec 
* Montreal 
w% Quebec .... 


Saskatchewan 
Regina ..... 17 


TH 


in 
retail 


America 


MONTREAL 
Sold on 
and 


sold by 


its 


ea morning 
newspaper 


Che Gazette 


Canada’s Best Newspaper 


MR. MANUFACTURER: 


Is your competition 
selling to the Negro? 


They probably are... whether 
you know it or not. America’s 
17 million Negroes with money 
to spend on top quality pro- 
ducts are now animportant seg- 
ment ofthe market for any pro- 
duct. The Negro population is 
located in the “central city’’ 
areas ofyour major markets. 
Interesting, exciting, pic- 
ture-packed EBONY magazine 
completely dominates the Ne- 
gro market. With this one 
powerful advertising medium, 
you can get your selling mes- 
sage across to America's 
Negroes in higher- 
paid occupations 
who have real pur- 
chasing power. 
Call our 
nearest office 
for a special 
showing of our 
new, color- 
slide visual. 
NEW YORK 36 - 55 W. 4200 ST. 
LONGACRE 4-0776 
CHICAGO 16 - 1820S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CALUMET 51000 
LOS ANGELES 17 - 1127 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
HUNTLEY 25472 


IN THE NEGRO MARKET 


need a live demonstration? 

Is it too costly or im- 
practical? Motion pic- 
tures are the next thing 
to an actual demonstra- 
tion—reach more people 
at lower cost ... Warn- 
ing: Choose a profes- 
sional producer. 


Ala Fila Corporation 


OAK PARK, ILL. 
CHICAGO PHONE: AUSTIN 7-—8620 
WASHINGTON * CHICAGO * HOLLYWOOD 


CROWN 
Rubber 
Ad Rugs & 
Counter Mats 
Take Giant Sales Steps 
RUBBER CO., Fremont, Ohie 


Save On Imprinted Pens 
We offer quality pens, pencils and sets 
at reasonable prices. Samples on re- 
quest. Write for free iliustrated cata- 
log and price schedule, Prompt serv- 
ice assured. 


Wilshire Pen House 


8721 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, California 
Tel: OL 7-2727 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 


IN THE SALES WORLD 
a 


CBS-Hytron ... 

Frank M. Hickey appointed mer- 
chandising manager for industrial 
products sales. 


Chain Belt Co.... 
George H. Woodlan, vice president 
for marketing, elected a director. 


Chrysler Corp. ... 

William J. Bird named assistant 
general manager of Dodge Car and 
Truck Division. John B. Naughton ap- 
pointed general sales manager of 
Dodge. 


General Dynamics Corp. .. . 

James Vrungos appointed manager 
of industrial marketing for the Elec- 
tronics division, Stromberg-Carlson 


Division. 


General Telephone & Electronics... 
J. Jackson Riggs named vice presi- 
dent, marketing, of Argus Cameras, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary. Robert C. Harper appointed 
regional vice president, Sylvania. 


W. R. Grace & Co.... 

N. F. Lawler promoted to executive 
vice president in charge of national 
sales, Kleiser Division. Ross Barrett 
becomes executive vice president and 
general sales manager. 


H. J. Heinz Co.... 

John W. Shaffer made market co- 
ordinator for all Heinz product man- 
agers, Marketing Division. John R. 
George named product manager for 
soups. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
er 

Thomas H. Armstrong named vice 
president in charge of marketing, 
Datamatic Division. 


Morton Salt Co.... 
Neil E. Neunherz promoted to gen- 
eral sales manager. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co.... 
Robert W. Ferrell appointed direc- 
tor of marketing development. 


Parker Pen Co.... 

George Parker named vice presi- 
dent, sales. John G. Mack made vice 
president. 


SERVICE 


is why America’s 
top companies meet at 


SERVICE is what Manger sells—not just rooms and 
facilities! Service—the kind of help that has seating 
arrangements executed perfectly and on time. That has a 
proper P. A. system functioning as it should, set up as 
ordered. That has special tables as ordered, lighting, 
projection and other arrangements as requested—all 
on time, without last-minute makeshift changes and 
compromises. And all this goes along with some of 
the finest meeting-room facilities in the country, 
So check with Manger before your next meeting 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Manger 


NEW YORK CITY 
The Manger Vanderbilt 
The Manger Windsor 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
The Manger 


SAVANNAH 

The Manger 
The Manger Towne & 
untry Motor Lodge 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Manger Annapolis 
The Manger Hamilton 
The Manger Hay-Adams 


eWitt Clinton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
The Manger Motor Inn 
pening late 1959) 


CLEVELAND 
The Manger 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The Manger 


—see the difference real SERVICE makes! 


Convention Department inger 
4 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. {Deot. R-7 


Please send me full information about Manger 
Hotels meeting and convention facilities. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


a9 Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
nc. 


Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. 
Agency: Harris & Wilson, Inc. 


Akron Beacon Journal 
Agency: Charles A. Jessop & Company 


Altoona Mirror 


American Credit Indemnity Company 
Agency: VanSant Dugdale & Company, * 


Agency: ma w. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Atias Film Corp. 


Baton Rouge State Times 


Bethlehem Globe-Times 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 


Biddeford-Saco Journal 


Catholic Management Journal 
Agency: Bernard J. Hahn & Associates 


Chicago Sun-Times 
Agency: The Buchen Company 


Chicago Tribune 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 


Chilton Company 
Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising ‘ 


Crosley Broadcasting Corp. 
Agency: The Ralph H. Jones Company 


Crown Rubber Company 
Agency: Leech Advertising Company. 


Diamond-Gardner Corp. ........... 3rd Cover 


Agency: Kircher, Helton & Collett, Inc. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
(Premium Division 


Agency: Allan Marin & Associates, Inc. 


Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 


Agency: Royal & deGuzman, Inc. 
Fast Food 


Graphic Calculator Company 
Agency: Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch, Inc. 


Grit Publishing Company 
Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 


Gulf Publishing Company. . 
Agency: Darwin H. Clark Company 


Jam Handy Organization 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 


Industrial Equipment News 
Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company, inc. 


KGVO-KMSO-TV (Missoula, Mont.) 
Agency: S. John Schile Company 


Little Falls (N.Y.) Times 
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ADVERTISERS' INDEX 


This Index is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 


errors or omissions. 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst. to Vice President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
F. C. Kendall, Ormond Black, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Western General Manager; 
W. J. Carmichael, Western Ad- 
vertising Director; John W. 
Pearce, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, Thomas Mc- 
Donough, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera Lind- 
berg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Car- 
penter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., WOod- 
land 2-3612; (space other than 
publication or broadcasting ac- 
counts), M. A. Kimball Co., 2550 
Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 
57, Cal., DUnkirk 8-6178; or 
681 Market St., San Francisco 5, 
Cal., Exbrook 2-3365. 


McCall's 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


McClatchy Newspapers 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


We have a fifteen (15) man sales force 
coveri super markets in the eleven 
(11) estern states, stationed in Los 
Angeles, California. We are manu- 
facturers of a number one line in this 
area and are looking for an associated 
food item line. 


Write P, O, Box 34723, Los Angeles. 


Manger Hotel Chain 
Agency: Ellington & Company Inc. 


Market Statistics 


Cee. Mehwe, Gebhardt & Reed, 
nc, é 


Meriden Record-Journal 


Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 
Inc. 


Middletown Press 
Minneapolis Stor & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Inc. 


Montreal Gazette 
Agency: The F. H. Hayhurst Company Ltd 


National Personnel Consultants 


New London Doy 


Aaency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 
Inc. 


New York News 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company, Inc 


Norwich Bulletin 


Phoenix Republic & Gazette 
Agency: Jennings & Thompson Advertising 


Portiand (Me.) Press-Herald Express .... 
Agency: J. M. Bochner Advertising 


Salisbury (N.C.) Post 
Agency: J. Carson Brantley Advertising 


Saturday Evening Post 
Aaqency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Inc. 


Spokesman-Review & Spokane Daily 
Chronicle 
Agency: Howard J. Ryan & Son, Advertising 


Spotts Mailing Corp. 
Agency: Kent Dixon Advertising 


Steinman Stations (WGAL-TV, Lancaster) 
Agency: John Gilbert Craig Advertising 


Successful Farming ; oe 
Agency: L. E. McGivena lh Geieue, tn 


Tacoma News-Tribune 
Agency: The Condon Company 


WBTW (Florence, S. C.) es 
Agency: Tom Daisiey Advertising heme 


WFGA-TV (Jacksonville, Fla.) 
Agency: Bacon, Hartman & Volibrecht, Inc 


WHBF (Moline-Rock Island) 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 


WNBOQ (Chicago) ~ 
Agency: Grey Advertising ponnan ‘to. 


WNDU-TV (South Bend) ........ 
Agency: Lincoln J. Carter Advertising 


Weekend 
Agency: Stevenson & Scott Ltd 


Wilshire Pen House 
Agency: Bartel Advertising Agency 


Woonsocket Call 
Agen Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


HUGHES PRINTING 
EAST STROUDSBURC 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


ine ES 


With Uncle Sam and John Bull so 
buddy-buddy over the years, it seems 
somehow embarrassing to celebrate 
Independence Day. Maybe the two 
of them could split a fifth on the 
Fourth in a toast to George, the Third. 

* 
Bluebeard: A regular lady-killer. 
* 

Headline-Writing Can Be Fun 
Dep't: “Japan Has Yen For It.”—The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

” 

Because they look alike in print, I 
half expect to see leopards in leotards. 
° 

When Dinah Shore flubs a line, 
she shakes herself and ad-libs: “I’m all 
right.” A nice, bright, uncomplicated 
girl 

* 

Diplomacy: The art of saying “Nice 
Doggie” until you can reach a rock. 

The Detroit News. 

. 

I know a registered nurse whose 
daughter had a “hemogoblin” count. 
Probably on Halloween. 

* 

Slogan for a life-j jac ‘ket: 

vour head above ome 
« 


“Keeps 


Thomas-Coult, Philadelphia  car- 
dealer, says cutely: “Get a steal of a 
deal from our near-sighted appraiser.” 

2 

Isn’t Marlboro wrong in talking 
about the “makin’s” in a machine- 
made cigaret? In the trade, the 
“makin’s” are the tobacco and rice- 
paper used by roll-your-owners. 

. 

Television commercials show a 
sprightly new dress this year, accord- 
ing to New York’s Transfilm Incorpo- 
rated. Because of “visual squeeze,” 
more message can be packed in. 

» 

Agencyman Leo Bott spotted this 
item on a Memphis menu: “Yankee 
Pot Roast, Southern Style.” Well dog 
mv cats! 

. 

To mark its 350th birthday, balmy 
Bermuda took a 28-page advertising 
section in The Times. So near and 
vet so foreign, as a Philadelphia 
agencyman once sloganed. 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


waxy jab 


Armchair pioneers who get wistful 
over Conestoga wagons may relive 
the old davs without their privations. 
Conducted cavalcades began ranging 
the primitive Alaska Highway last 
month, to and from Dawson Creek, 
B. C., and Fairbanks. There are eight 
caravans a week, four each way, with 
whole-family accommodations and 
reasonable rates. If this brings out 
the Buffalo Bill in you, write Alaska 
Wagon-Train, Inc., 204 Polaris Build- 
ing, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Once advertising struggled out of 
the primordial ooze of cancer-cure 
copy or tuberculosis-cure copy or copy 
on electric belts for men who had lost 
their virility, it built a fine record for 
itself. It made mass production profit- 
able after Henry Ford made it possi- 
ble. It enabled the housewife to buy 
the same brand of soup or soap or 
cereal at the same price on the same 
day in Dallas, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, or Miami. It multiplied flesh- 
and-blood salesmanship a thousand- 
fold. 


At all times and in all eras, a lot 
of current copy will always sound as 
though it were dipped right out of 
The Old Hokum Bucket. 


Parting thought by the girl-friend: 
Buy a Polaroid camera and you won't 
have to carol; “Some day my prints 
will come.” 


chapters from your own life. 


man: “I do.” 


Life Is Made Up of Moments 


Some percipient but unsung copywriter put that head on a 
page for Hennessey’s 3-Star Brandy quite some years ago. He 
was wise beyond his years, for you can document his thesis with 


The afternoon a tremulous girl took your hand and told the 
Another afternoon some years later when she fought 
her way out of the ether, while the nurse fingered her rosary, 
and you gripped the iron bed till your knuckles went white. 


The day the little German baker bought your plan to adver- 
tise his new twin-loaf, starting with a half-page in your paper. 
Another day when you wised up and called the optician “Doc- 
tor” instead of “Mister,” and he, too, bought space in your paper 
and you said to yourself: “I can sell!” 


The tropical night the “S. S. Carib” cleared Puerto Limon, 
lights ablaze, ship’s band playing, and sailed down the path of 
the moon as you watched and waved from the wharf. The day 
your copy-chief said: “Beginning next week, you'll get a $2,000 


hike in pay.” 


The Philadelphia Orchestra playing the “Symphonie Fantas- 
tique” of Berlioz, and the thunder of the tympani that vibrated 
your diaphragm and sent your soul soaring. The time you tried 
a bunch of paragraphics on a managing editor who wrote: “From 
now on, you are in twice a month. Prepare to meet thy closing- 
dates!” 


You can look down the vista of the years and recall the high- 
lights . . . some gay, some sad . . . distilled from life itself. For 
life, as the copywriter said, is made up of moments. 


T.H.T. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


is for Reach: It’s a customer habit 
Of spotting a purchase and reaching to grab it— 
And we've noticed that shoppers can reach mighty far 


For products in cartons with appeal above par. 


is for Gardner, whose Diamond-Glo captures 


Instant attention—sends folks into raptures 


Why, to get these bright packs, shoppers often as not 


Develop a boarding-house reach on the spot! 


Persuasive Packaging 
DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 


THE GARDNER DIVISION - MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Plants in MIDDLETOWN and LOCKLAND, OHIO; * DRY CARTONS + CARRIERS + BOXBOARD 
GARONER-BROOKS Inc., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ’ PARAFFIN CARTONS «+ RETAIL CARTONS 


|DELIVERY Room] 


DELIVERY ROOM | 
Soe 


More readers...... more advertising - 


THE TRIBUNE GETS ‘EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells nearly 900,000 copies daily, 
1,250,000 on Sundays—over one and a half times 
the circulation of any other Chicago paper. It is 
read by more families in Chicago and suburbs 
than the top 5 national weekly magazines com- 
bined. More than 6 times as many Chicagoans 
turn its pages as turn on the average evening TV 


show! Advertisers spent over $60,000,000 in the 
Tribune last year—more than in all other Chi- 
cago papers put together. Unmatched, also, is 
the Tribune’s record of advertising results. It 
out-pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s in Chicago! 


. 


